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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Grerce, coerced by England, and the angers of France thereat, 
have filled the journals and the public mind for the weck. The 
mass of writing and printing devoted to this joint subject surpasses 
calculation. First, the diplomatic correspondence lodged in the 
archives of Paris, telling the story all on one side; then the de- 
bate of our own Commons, on Thursday night, with its many 

eches ; then large slices from the English blue book, still while 
we write withheld from the greedy quidnunc; to say nothing of 
the journalist comments in London and Paris, in the provinces 
of England and France, echoed and reéchoed by the press of Eu- 
rope. Probably a matter in its origin so paltry never before occa. 
sioned such a heap of literature. 

Yet the main averments on either side are not multitudinous 
nor obscure. The Greek Government has throughout been accused 
by England of evading its most manifest obligations ; and specific 
j a have been endersed, for compensation to the celebrated pair 
of Athens residents Finlay and Pacifico, to certain Ionians mal- 
treated by Greek pirates and border functionaries, and to the junior 
officers of a British ship who sustained a technical affront. ~ Lord 
Palmerston and his colleagues of the English Government are ac- 
eused, chiefly by France, of tyrannical conduct in making Greece 

y not only compensation but “ fines” for irregularities inevitable 
in a country not half restored to civilization, and of enforcing the 
claims of adventurers who have a merely colourable claim to be 
“ British subjects.” England retorts, that France interferes only 
from the meddlesome self-seeking motive to extend “ French in- 
fluence.” Russia holds back, merely signifying agreement with 
France. About these main averments there is scarcely any dis- 
guise; but the interest of the original Greek quarrel is merged 
in the derivative misunderstanding between France and England, 
and that is a tangled mass of small diplomatic questions which 
will perhaps never be unravelled. 

A few lines, however, will enable the reader to understand the 
nature of this derivative quarrel, so far as it can be understood 
from the piecemeal publications of correspondence and the stu- 
diously reserved frankness on the English side. While Mr. Wyse, 
acting under the most explicit instructions from Lord Palmerston, 
is engaged in forcibly making the Greek Government disgorge in 
compensation of Don David Pacifico and other claimants, the French 
Government offers to mediate. The mediation not being readily ac- 
cepted ty Eagan, M. Drouyn de Lhuys is sent to London to repre- 
sent to Lord Palmerston, that France, a party to the guarantee of 
Greek independence, finds her “ dignity” concerned in not being 
omitted, and insists on furnishing her good offices, with a hint 
that otherwise she may be constrained to an opposite course. This 
was early in February. Lord Palmerston insists that it is not an 
international affair, but entirely a question of reparation between 
Greece and England; and he repudiates the interposition of any 
third party. But he yields to the perseverance of M. Drouyn 

Lhuys ; successively discusses every point in dispute, for 
more than three months ; and concludes a convention, which the 
french Minister supposes to override the simultaneous nego- 
tiations between subordinates at Athens. M. Gros, the French 
Envoy at Athens, rather hastily interrupts the negotiations 
there; Mr. Wyse as abruptly renews coercion, and brings 
the Greek Government to his own terms; then, when M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys calls upon Lord Palmerston to stand by the 
convention, which his own courier took to Athens, “too late,” 
rd Palmerston says that it was M. Gros who broke off the ne- 
gotiations, and that the ultimatum of Mr. Wyse must hold good. 
the endless, complicated, and obscure minor questions into 
—_ the quarrel branches out—the verbal distinctions, the mis- 
= acuning, the retractations and qualitications—defy even 
mt tempt to describe them in the lump. To disentangle that 
ein, would take a blue-bookworm with a forty-Urquhart power 


(Larest Eprrion.] 











men of England: in his hands the “good offices” become a sys- 
tematic attempt to obtain favourable terms for Greece; but, foiled 
by a junior and tyro in diplomacy, he abruptly retreats in dud- 
geon, and so leaves the way uninterrupted for the free course of 
Lord Palmerston’s energetic coercion. M. de la Hitte is oceupied 
by the three fixed ideas—that France must assert her right not to 
pass for nothing; that Lord Palmerston must be watched, or he 


| will dupe M. Drouwyn de Lhuys; and that the latter is of a mind 


to be abore an equal contest in cunning with Lord Palmerston, 
and so must be watched lest he be circumvented. M. de la 
Hitte’s letters to M. Drouyn de Lhuys—not models of literary 
composition — consist chielly of well-deserved commendation, 
with sharp peremptory warnings on points where the English 
Minister seems to be taking an advantage. M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys acts with firmness and candour, both to his own prin- 
cipal and to Lord Palmerston; gravely discussing the ques- 
tions with which Lord Palmerston trifles for more than three 
months. Lord Palmerston cannot well avoid the imputation of 
duplicity. From the first his instructions to Mr. Wyse appear to 
have been clear, fixed, and absolute ; but, while he reluctantly ad- 
mitted the French mediation, and consented to entertain discussion 


| on several points as if they were not predetermined, it does not yet 


appear that he ever allowed Mr. Wyse to know the extent to 
which the questions were apparently reopened in London. Not 
daring to refuse the French mediation, he defeated it by drag- 
ging M. Drouyn de Lhuys into vain negotiations here, while 
the real settlement was to be effected, at the first opening, in 
Athens. Lord Palmerston thus avoided the responsibility towards 
England and Europe, of expressly refusing the mediation of 
France ; an advantage which he purchased at the expense of suffer- 
ing the French Ministers to feel that they had been led on, trifled 
with, and slighted at last. Lord Palmerston is accused of carrying 
on two sets of incompatible diplomatic actions—of a double-dealing 
the most systematic and persevering : he now satisties the Commons 
that he had not told a direct falsehood last week on a particular 
int. 

Thus is there an European embroilment—about what? About 
an attempt to wring from a shuffling government a few thousand 
pounds, the enormously abated claim of a Jew who is of doubtful 

inglish allegiance, and whose claims are doubted even to the last 

und by his English patron. Such is the practical result of 

me Palmerston’s “ spirited ” exertions to maintain English influ- 
ence in Greece. 

“ War” it will not immediately provoke. But be it remembered, 
that if a bad understanding between France and England be es- 
tablished, many an incident which might pass harmless between 
friends may in that altered relation become an incentive to war ; 
and that while England and France are not friends, their joint 
function, the preservation of peace in Europe, is in abeyance. 





The modest mien assumed by Ministers in proposing their plan 
of University reform, has not disarmed the ox or prejudices of 
the learned bodies. In formally announcing the intended issue of 
the Commission, Lord John Russell explained to the Chancellors 
of Oxford and Cambridge, that the projected Commission was only 
to receive evidence and report, not to advise or decree ; he acknow- 
ledged past improvements, and only wanted to facilitate their 
development, by removing obstructions,—such as the limitations of 
scholarships, &e., to certain counties or families. When the Sultan 
humbly proposes to kiss the dust off the feet of his fair eaptive, 
“Tell him,” eries Roxalana, of indomitable nez retrouss¢, “ that my 
feet have no dust.” There are, declares Oxford, through its Heads of 
Houses, no obstacles that have any material effect: the system of 
study was reformed and “admirably arranged ” two centuries ago, 
and it has undergone repeated improvements since, especially with- 
in the present century: in fact, the danger is, lest the Commission 
should check the progress—that “natural and healthy” growth 
which the Oxford system enjoys, like a plant. Besides, if the 
Commission be not compulsory, they, the Heads of Houses and 
other dignitaries, may be under “the painful alternative ” of with- 
holding evidence, or suffering the information received by the 
Commissioners to be partial and imperfect. Cambridge, though 
not as yet quite so formally, has protested in like manner, and 
claimed adh so for “ natural” growth ; as though’ the Universities 
veritably enjoyed an immortal vegetation. 
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It is quite plain that Oxford and Cambridge use the words 
“ progress,” “ natural,” “ obstruction,” &c., in a sense difterent 
from the official and popular use: they suppese themselves to be a 
sort of “ fast” corporation, characterized by a go-ahead progress 
beyond the age ; a suppesition which attests the cleseness of their 
seclusion. They evidently suppose also that they can shut out 
inquiry, and will probably be as much astonished when it comes 
as the monasteries were at seeing Henry the Eighth’s Commis- 
sioners within their walls. Perhaps the proposed Commission 
should have been preeeded by another—one to instruct the Heads 
of Houses, and other learnedly ignorant functionaries, on the actual 
state of the world and the consequent necessities of the age. They 
do not seem to know, that if they cannot be converted into 
something possessing a sort of contemporary character, and some 
degree of general, not exclusive, usefulness, the question of their 
reform may, in these revolutionary times, be merged in the larger 
and ulterior question of their existence. 





Of Continental news, the French is alone in possessing much 
present interest. While the country still heaves to the oseilla- 
tions of parties gathering strength for the struggle, the Assembly 
has been the scene of a new and stirring debate on the electoral 
law. Cavaignae declared that he would defend “ order” if it were 
attacked, but he warned the Government against provoking at- 
tack; and he declared the infraction of universal suffrage to be a 


violation of the constitution—an excess of the powers intrusted | 


to the Assembly. Victor Hugo made a brilliant oration, not only 
in defence of the integrity of the constitution, but also in defence 
of universal suffrage. On the whole, the debate has been da- 
maging to Ministers, useful to the Moderate Republicans; except 
that the indecisive ground taken by Cavaignae would seem to im- 
ply a wavering of councils and uncertainty of position. 


The Affreedee contumacy on the Indian border explains in part 
the impossibility of reducing our military expenditure in India; 
while the provoking cause of the rebellion, an exorbitant increase 
in the price of salt,—salt being a British-Government monopoly, 
and the “price” a sort of tax, levied even upon foreign tribes,— 
explains the incessant tendency to discontent and turbulence in 
India. The financial reform of that vast province would require 
a previous reform in the tenure of land and the relations of indus- 
try to employment. The produce of the country might then be 
made to bear a more natural proportion to its taxes and to its Go- 
vernment expenditure. 

China has lost its Emperor, mounted aloft on “ the flying dra- 
gon”; and the throne is ascended by a youth whose future policy 
occasions speculations scarcely supported by sufticient data. Some 
think that he will make his tutor his minister, and, becoming scho- 
lar again, will be a good boy and a peaceable, and will authorize 
the opium-trade—the little innocent! Others surmise that he will 
fly in the face of those Manchester school principles, . reverse the 
policy of his beloved father, and break off pacific relations with 
Great Britain; which would entail upon us the enormous expense 
of convincing him over again. But really, the events in China 
have proved that the power of reading the language of that coun- 
try, and translating it into execrable English, is not identical with 
understanding the polities of the country, or interpreting the in- 
tentions of its rulers. 

From Canada we learn, that the British League, dropping “ an- 
nexation” for the nonce, is turning its activity to the more useful 
and practicable project of “ federation.” Zhat were a move which 
might usefully stir Canadian politics again. 


Debates aud Proceedings im Yarliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK, 

ITovse or Commons. Thursday, May 23. Greek Controversy; Rupture with 
France; Ministerial Explanations -Committee of Supply — Chicory and other substi- 
tutes for Coffee: Mr. Anstey’s Motion withdrawn— Votes for Naval Stores—Stamp- 
duties (No. 2) Bill, read a second time— Alteration in Pleading Bill, considered in 
Committee— Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, read a second time, 

Friday, May 2A. Assessed Taxes; Mr. Blackstone’s Motion to repeal the addi- 
tional ten per cent laid on in 1840, negatived by 130 to 65— Foreign Policy; Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane's Strictures—Supply Votes : Park Improvements; the Marble Arch ; 
the Houses of Parliament; Dublin Castle—Police Improvement (Scotland) Bill, 
read a third time— West India Appeals Bill, Alterations in Pleadings Bill, and Regis- 
tration of Deeds (Ireland) Bill, read a third time and passed—Convict Prisons Bill, 
passed through Committee—Mr. Henry Drummond's Real Property Transfer Bill; 
second reading put off for six months. 
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Tue Greek Controversy: Ruprure wirn FRANCE. 


| which the affair had terminated between 


| . 
; vernment of France. 


Cs 
-has adverted, especially in reference to what passed upon a former occa. 
sion, 

The motion was immediately put, that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of Supply ; and Lord Patmenrston made his statement, 

He felt it a @uty both to himself and the House, in the first place ¢ 

* . ? * 4 . - i 0 
give some further explanation im reference ‘to his answer, on Thursday last 
week, to Mr. Milner Gibson's question, whether there existed a perfectly 
good understanding between the Government of France and the Governmen: 
of England in regard to the affairs of Greece. ‘I stated, as far as | remem. 
ber, that the French Ambassador had left London the day before; that he 
had been charged by her Majesty’s Government with explanations to be 
given to the Government of France; that one of the objects of his return 
was to give explanations himself; and I stated also that I hoped nothing 
would arise out of those matters to disturb the friendly relations subsisting 
between this country and France. Now, Sir, about that time there was 
read in the French Assembly the letter of General de la Hitte, recalling—no, 
that is not the word to use, because it admits of a double Meaning, 
but ordering back the French Ambassador—requiring him to return to 
France.” It had been thought by persons in that House and elsewhere 
that in his answer he “ endeavoured to suppress something which he ought 
to have stated.” What passed was this. Differences had arisen between the 
Governments of France and England, “ in consequence of the manner jn 

England and Greece.” When 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys first communicated with him, Lord Palmerston had 
not received the despatches from Athens. The French Minister came on 
Monday, and it was appointed he should enter into them next day. Aceord- 
ingly, on Tuesday, “| went with him at great length into the despatches I 
had received from Athens, which I read to him, and I also read to him the 
reports made by Mr. Wyse of what passed in Greece; doing my best to ex- 
plain to him, according to our view of the matter, how the course adopted 
was one which ought not to give, justly, any ground of offence to the Go- 
Our conversation was long: the French Ambassador 
left me at rather a late hour, saying that he should return the next day to 
continue the conversation. He came the next day (Wednesday) at twelve 
o'clock; and I forget whether it was at the outset, or in the course 
of that conversation, which also lasted to a late hour, as honourable 
genflemen will see by a reference to the account of it given by M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, that he read to me the letter of General de 
la Hitte. Of course, I could not concur with the opinions expressed in 
that letter as to the grounds upon which the French Ambassador was ordered 
to return to Paris. When I spoke to M. Drouyn de Lhuys on the subject, 
he said—‘I must go back. ‘Tomorrow the papers will be presented to the 
Assembly ; tomorrow, possibly, questions will be put on the subject; tomor- 
row there may be a discussion. It is my duty to be at Paris before the 
Chamber meets, in order to afford to my Government any explanations they 
may wish to have from me.’ I said, that I certainly concurred in the pro- 
priety of the course he meant to pursue, and that I would not press him to 
remain; but I begged M. Drowyn de Lhuys to communicate to his Govern- 
ment, early the next morning, the substance of the explanations I had given 
him. I furnished him also with copies of some of Mr. Wyse’s despatches; 
having marked especially those passages to which I wished the attention 
of the French Government to be called, and to which L had drawn his atten- 
tion; and I begged him not only to give his Government such explanations 
as, in the capacity of their representative, he might think fit to give, but 
that he would also lay before them the detailed explanations T had had the 
honour of giving him.’’ In this state of things, “ I was justitied im thinking 
that the explanations with which 1 had furnished M. Drouyn de Lhuys were 
of a nature ealeulated, if not to remove entirely the dissatisfaction the 
French Government felt, and in the spirit of which that letter was written, 
at all events greatly to modify that feeling, and to lead to further explanations.” 
“It could not in the ordinary course of things be expected by me that the 
letter of General de la Hitte would have been read to the French Assembly— 
(Loud cheering)—even before the Assembly was in possession of the doeu- 
ments connected with the transactions to which that letter related. It eer- 
tainly never entered into my mind that such a course of proceeding would 
in any ease be adopted. Now, entertaining that opinion, and believing it 
wssible that at the very moment when | was giving my answer the French 
Minister might have been assigning to the Assembly, as a reason for the re- 
turn of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, simply that which was one object of his early 
return,—namely, the giving of explanations, and the communication of those 
explanations to the Legislative Assembly,—I would ask any man in this 
House who values the good understanding between this country and Franee, 
who has any just appreciation of the interests of this country and of the duty 
of «a Minister, whether I should not have been guilty of the greatest indisere- 
tion—of the most mischievous act—I will say of a culpable proeceding—if I 
had proclaimed that feeling on the part of the French Government which had 
been expressed in their letter, but which, for all L knew, might at that mo- 
ment have ceased to exist > Supposing the Frenel Minister had given, asa 
reason for the return of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the simple ground of explana- 
tions, what mischief should I not have done if I had proclaimed the other 
ground, and thus nailed and fastened the French Government. to a dissatis- 
faction which might at that moment have been removed? I am confident 
that I need no further justification for the course | then pursued, [twas mn- 
dicative of an earnest desire to soften, if possible, anything like angry teel- 
ing on the part of the French Government.” 

These explanations of his former reply introduced observations on the 
letter of General de la Hitte. ‘That letter charges her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and me especially as the organ of that Government in these transae- 
tions, with having broken faith—I may say—with the Government ¢l 
France, inasmuch as it asserts that, contrary to engagements, the negotia- 
tion of Baron Gros was put an end to by an act of Mr. Wyse, and that it was 
by such determination that the coercive measures were renewed ; and it a- 
serts, moreover, that the negotiation was put an end to by Mr. Wyse on @ 
point upon which he ought to have referred for further instructions te the 
British Government. It is my opinion that the papers which are already 
the hands, I believe, of many Members—for I did my best to have them de- 
livered this morning—will show that the functions of Baron Gros were net 
suspended by any act of Mr. Wyse, but by the act of Baron Gros himself ; 


| that Mr. Wyse, so far from wishing Baron Gros’s negotiation to be sus- 


The principal matter in the House of Commons, at its mecting on 


Thursday after the Whitsuntide recess, was the Ministerial explanation 
of our differences with Greeee and France. The subject was first men- 
tioned by Sir Jomn Warsi; who, observing that * was not always 
ore happy in catching “the noble Lord’s intentions or meaning,” stated 
that he thought it had been intimated by him that the Committee on 
Supply should be taken that evening in order to afford an opportunity for 
discussion on our foreign relations: did that arrangement refer to an ex- 
planation by Government, or was it intended that gentlemen on Sir 
John’s side of the House should have the opportunity of raising a discus- 
sion on the extraordinary complications in which our foreign relations are 
placed? Lord Patmerston replied—* It is my intention to make a 
statement this eycning upon the subject to which the honourable Baronet 


vended, expressed a strong desire that it should be continued ; and that Mr. 
Vyse did not admit the validity of the grounds upon which Baron Gres 
thought himself by his instructions compelled to suspend his functions. 
Paron Gros’s request to Mr. Wyse was, * Refer to your Gove rnment for m- 
structions as to the point of difference which has arisen between us, andl 
in the mean time continue in statu quo’; that is to say, * Reta ™ 
your possession the vessels you have already detained, but abstain 
from seizing any more.’ After Mr. Wyse had received the commun: 
cation from Baron Gros, intimating that his functions were suspended 
until further orders from France, which could not be received for a 
interval of at least three weeks, Mr. Wyse said—‘If the Greek Go- 
vernment will send the sums which I think are just amounts of compensation 
to the persons for whom particular fixed sums have been required, and - 
the losses of Mr. Finlay, and of Mr. Pacifico so far as his furniture — 
household goods are concerned ; if the Greek Government will send 180,00 
drachmas, accompanied by a letter stating that amount to be in full sats 
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“ aims mentioned in my note of January 17, except the claims 
faction ¢ may ay Pee resulting from the destruction of his menting I 
oan ait >—continue the status quo?—no, but ‘I will immediately 
will . 7 the Greek merchantmen now under detention, and by that means 
selease 2 rmeree of Greece entirely free.’ No doubt, that would have been 
act the oo ous arrangement for the Greek Government, providing it 


ory advantage : . : 
awry anew to do that which from the commencement we had required—to 


was pre Nex . - demands But that arrangement. be it remem- 
jmit the principle of our demands. jut that arrangement, be it remem 

- ithe howe left for future discussion the terms of the letter of apology 
pre 


 -»sult offered to the British navy in the case of the boat of the Fan- 
for the it would have left for future discussion the arrangements connected 


wth the claims of Mr. Pacifico for the destruction of his Portuguese 
Jocuments. Baron Gros replied—‘I have notified to the Greek Government 
that Iam no longer in official communication with them, and therefore I 


ot make this proposal officially’; but he intimated that unofficially it should 
This was on the 24th ; and Baron Gros informed Mr. Wyse by a 
that he thought the next day, the 25th, by five o'clock in the 
Wyse would receive the letter and the money from the Greek 
Mr. Wyse suspended any resumption of coercive measures till 
after the time thus mentioned by Baron Gros, as that at which he would 
probably receive a communication from the Greek Govesament ; and it was 
not until after five o'clock on the evening of the 25th—the communication 
of Baron Gros that he had suspended his functions being dated the 23d— 
that, not receiving the anticipated communication, Mr. Wyse made the an- 
nouncement that on the next morning cocrcive measures would be resumed. 
I think, then, we are justified in saying that it was not Mr. Wyse who put 
an end to Baron Gros’s negotiation, and that it was not Mr. Wyse who de- 
termined that coercive measures should be resumed ; but that Mr. Wyse, 
whether rightly or wrongly, but rightly as 1 think, considered that Baron 
Gros hid officially withdrawn himself from the negotiation, and that conse- 
quently the case had arisen in which coercive measures were necessarily and 
at once to be resumed. 

“| think the French Government are entirely mistaken in supposing that 
there was, on th: part of Mr. Wyse, any departure—at all events in inten- 
tion—I do not think, in fact—from the clear understanding which had ex- 
isted, I am bound to say, from the commencement, that it was to rest with 
Baron Gros, and not with Mr. Wyse, to determine when Baron Gros should 
cease to exercise his functions.” 

“Then the question arises—giving Mr. Wyse eredit for being right in his 
opinion that Baron Gros had himself withdrawn from the negotiation—whe- 
ther the point on which they differed was one on which it was incumbent 
upon Mr. Wyse to refer for further instructions to his Government, and, 
pending the receipt of those instructions, to maintain the status quo—the de- 
tention of the vessels which were already in our possession, without making 
any further seizures.” It was understood from the very beginning, that we 
accepted the good oflices of France to obtain by her friendly intervention the 
satisfaction we had begun the endeavour to obtain by force: it is plain from 
the despatches of M. Drouyn de Lhuys—* published, I suppose, from authen- 
tic copies about to be presented to the French Assembly ’’—that the functions 
of Baron Gros were “ not to interfere with the principle of the demands we 
made,” nor with the amount of those sums which we fixed in particular 
cases, but were ** to be confined to a discussion of the amount of those sums 
which were not fixed in our demands”; the payments to Mr. Finlay for 
land, and to M. l’acitico [not for personal injury, nor for the Portuguese 
claim, but] “ for the losses he sustained by the sacking of his house, in fur- 
niture, goods, money, and other property.”’ Lord Palmerston supported this 
view of Baron Gros's role by quotations from the despatches of M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys. On the 16th February, M. Drouyn de Lhuys said, “ The ques- 
tions that are to be examined shall not implicate in principle the denial of 
the English claims*’: on the 22d, he repeated this, and explained it by 
illustration ; saying, ** Thus it is laid down in principle, that an indemnity 
is due to Mr. Fmlay and M. Pacitico; it remains to settle what shall be the 
amount of that indemnity.” On the 22d March, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, enu- 
merating the conditions of arrangement which might be accepted, used these 
words—* with the exception of his [M. Pacifico’s] Portuguese claims, which 
remain to be examined ’’; words which distinctly show that * this portion 
of M. Pacitico’s claims was entirely separate from the other.” A misunder- 
, tg having shown itself at Athens, M. Drouyn de Lhuys corrected it 
thus— 

“It would appear that M. Gros, on the faith of his correspondence from Paris, is 
persuaded that in case he himself should declare that his good offices have failed, 
and that he expects no result from their continuance, Admiral Parker would not 


cann' 
be made. 
ivate letter, 
afternoon, Mr. 
Government. 





have recourse to coercive measures Without new orders from his Government. ‘That 
is completely erroneous, and it is of great importance to rectify in that respect the 
opinion of our negotiator, In such hypothesis, the coercive measures would resume 


their course ipso facto, as I have had the honour of informing you on the 23d of 
February and 20th of March. If any difference of opinion should arise between M 

Gros and Mr. W yse on the question of knowing if the compromise which the negotia- 
tor proposes, relative to the only points which he will have to examine, is or is not 
acceptable, it is only then that Mr. Wyse and Admiral Parker will have to refer th 

subject to their Government.” 

What, then, was the point upon which Baron Gros requested Mr. Wyse to 
refer for instructions to his Government, when Mr. Wyse refused, and when 
Baron Gros said, “1 withdraw from the negotiation”? Was it a point 
that the negotiator was to determine, or not? It has been shown that the 
only points he was to examine were the amounts for the losses of Mr. Fin- 
lay and M. Pacitico. But from the papers on the table it would seem, that 
the negotiation broke off not on these points, but upon the question whe- 
ther the Greek Government was or was not to make an engagement, that 
it would not only examine the question as to the losses of M. Pacitico by 
the destruction of his Portuguese documents, but would engage to pay to 
him the amount of any loss he might be proved to have sustained by ‘the 
destruction of those documents. On the 16th, Baron Gros had agreed to 
such an engagement, and also to the poimt that 150,000 drachmas 
“should be deposited as a pledge for the fultilment of that engagement” 
the only difference was as to the place where the security shouid be depo- 
sited—Mr. Wyse proposed the Bank of England or the Bank of France. 
Baron Gros had said he would further consider that question; but after- 
wards, “for reasons which he was fully entitled to express, altered his opi- 
Dion, retracted his proposal, and said he was satisfied M. Pacifico’s claims 
upon that head were not d serving of any serious consideration, and that 
all he would agree to would be that the English and Greek Governments 
should enter into an investigation, and apply to Portugal to ascertain w/e- 
ther M. Pacifico had any claim on this account. Now this was a negation 
of the principle of one of our demands. Mr. Wyse could not agree to it. 
He could not agree to it even according to his original instructions, still less 
in the face of detailed instructions sent to him on the 25th of March.” “ He 
ae said there was nothing to refer—that he could not refer for fur- 
se eager ona point which had been settled by the basis on which 
pea . ces of France had been accepted, and also by instructions he had 
tava, Aaa | which he showed to Baron Gros. Mr. Wyse read those 
if there — o Gros, and said, ‘I will read them again if you think fit ; 
iestrection Tans you think doubtful I will ex lain it; but there are my 
po ta “wh upon them I am bound to act. Gros, however, thought 
to in the des iether he was acting under the erroneous impression alluded 

1e despatch of M. Drouyn de Lhuys to General la Hitte, I cannot say ; 


but Baron Gros and Mr. Wyse differed in opinion, and upon that point 


mainly the negotiation broke oif.”’ 

Another demand was made by Mr. Wyse on his own responsibility, which 
her Majesty’s Government think he was right in urging. “ Baron Gros 
originally proposed that the Greek ships should be restored with their cargees 
in the very same condition, or as nearly se as possible, as when they were 
eaptured. Mr. Wyse, asa counter-proposal, inserted a condition that the 
Greek Government should be answerable for all the damages arising from the 
coercive measures. Objections were made to that; and Baron Gros having 
withdrawn his proposal, Mr. Wyse also withdrew his. But Mr. Wyse having 
learned that the Greck Government was collecting statements of losses, with 
a view, as was reported to him, of bringing forward at some future time those 
claims as a set-otl' against the claim of this country upon Greece for the 
amount which has been paid for interest and sinking-fund upon the guaran- 
teed loan, he thought it night to shut out any such demand, by an engagement 
not imposing upon the Greek Government any pecuniary liability, but simply 
debarring them from putting forward themselves, or supporting on the part 
of others, any claim of that character: and I must say that, considering the 
importance of establishing a good understanding with Greece, I think it was 
quite right to insist upon that clause, to prevent that which would have given 
occasion, naturally, to a recurrence of untriendly relations with Greeee. Her 
Majesty's Government would not—no British Government would—have ad- 
mitted the claim; but the claim might have been pressed in a manner to 
disturb friendly relations with that country.” 

But the main point upon which Baron Gros insisted, and upon which Mr, 
Wyse felt himself bound to resist, was whether the Greek Government 
should be liable to pay whatever might appear upon investigation to be due 
to Mr. Pacifico for the loss sustained by the destruction of the Portuguese 
documents. ‘ We made no claim of the particular amount ; we did not pre- 
tend te say it would be 1/., or 10/., or 100/.; but, be it ever so small or ever 
so great, we thought that upon principle it was a claim the Greek Govern- 
ment were justly liable to make good ; and that was one of the principles of 
our original demand, from which we never contemplated the possibility of 
our receding. Well, then, I think that General de la ILitte was under a very 
erroneous impression when he asserted in that letter that the negotiations 
were broken off by the act of Mr. Wyse terminating the mission of Baron 
Gros, and broken off upon a point on which Mr. Wyse ought to have referred 
to his Government.” 

Lord Palmerston concluded with remarks propitiatory to the French Go- 
vernment, and depreeatory of premature discussion to the Members of the 
House. “I need not, 1 am sure, say that this circumstance—that any dif- 
ference of opinion of this kind has arisen between the Government of 
France and the Government of England—1must be a souree of the most pain- 
ful regret to her Majesty’s Government. I hope T have said nothing—I am 
sure it was not my intention to say anything, which could tend either to in- 
crease the misunderstanding or to oppose the slightest obstacle to its removal. 
I am not without hopes, that upon a question of this sort, where clearly there 
could have been no intention on the part of the British Government in the 


slightest degree to offer an affront, or to be wanting in respect to the Go- 
vernment of a friendly power—I cannot divest myself of the hope that the 
discussion going on between the two Governments may end in a manner 
that will be satisfactory and honourable to beth. Sorry, I am sure, 

should be, if anything I should say should throw any difficulty in 
the way of such an adjustment, and I should hope, if these things are made 
the subject of debate in this House before it is known how the diseussion may 
terminate, that no honourable Member, whatever his opinions may be, would 


express them in a manner calculated to have a prejudicial effeet upon the 
It is the anxious desire of her Majesty's Government to cul- 
It is immaterial to us who 


discussion. 
tivate the most friendly relations with France. 


are the men of whom the Government of France is composed; we have no 
business to inquire into that, or to meddle with it—they are the Government 
that is, and it is with the Government that is that we are in communication 
and negotiation. And, as | have said, | cannot but believe that, whatever 


the opinion of the Government of France may be as to the matter at issue, 
at least they will do ws the justice to think, that whatever grownd of com- 
plaint they may fancy themselves to have, they have no grownd of complaint 
against us for any want of good intentions towards them, or any det ney 
in that friendly feeling which it would be the duty of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, or of any Government that may succeed it, to entertam towards the 


Government and nation of France Much cheering.) 


Sir Joun Wausu claimed the privilege of bricfly adverting to the ex- 
planation now given. 

He made the most ample allowance for the desire to put away everything 
that might have a tendency to disturb friendly relations, and leave i per- 
fectly open to the French Government to adopt language the most faveur- 
able to the maintenance of those friendly relations: but still Lord Palmer- 


ston had very much strained the statement made last week. It was searcely 
acting with ingenuonsness towards the House, in the face of General de la 
Hitte’s despatch, to declare so broadly that there was nothing to disturb the 
friendly relations between the two countries. (Lowd cries of “ Hear, hear!” 


Lord PaALMERSToN—* That I trusted nothing would arise out of the cir- 
cumstances to disturb the friendly relations between the two countries.” 
Sir Jonn Waisn—lIt is obvious that we have had no time to poruse the 


bulky volume just placed in our hands—to collate dates and compare details 
and statements. The noble Lord has clung to the French alliance as the key- 
stone of his poliey ; but that keystone he has contrived, somehow or other, 
to pick out himself ‘I fear that he has placed himself in a position ot 
such antagonism with that of the French Government, that he will be a bar 
to the resumption of friendly relations between the two countries—between 
the communities of which there is at present no hostility, but feelings very 
friendly. It is impossible that this tacit hostility—this kind of neutral 
hostility, hostility in heart and spirit—should pervade so large a portion of 
the Continent without at last breaking out somewhere. Let us show that 
we bring no spirit of party to the question, but a determination to treat it 
with caution, deliberation, and impartiality.” ) 

Lord Mauown rose to lament the great delay that had taken place in 
producing the documents necessary to understand the case; but to pro- 
test against being drawn into discussion or giving any opinion, when the 
documents upon which an opinion must be founded “ have practically 
speaking not yet been delivered to us.” 

Mr Smyrue agreed that the time had not arrived for complete diseus- 
sion, though it had completely arrived for alienation and estrangement. 

The noble Lord, in his able and masterly address, had net in any way im- 
=e the opposite case of the French Government. With much pains he 
mid shown how he narrowed and contracted the original imtervention, first 
from arbitration to mediation, and then from mediation to good offices, with 
a pedantry unworthy of a great nation ; how he therein exhibited distrust of 
France ; and how that negotiation, which he opened by abusing the French 
Minister, M. Thouvenel, he wound up by abusing the French Envoy, M. Gros. 
“It appears to me that there are only two modes of solving the question, 
satisfactory to France. One is the retirement of the noble Lord from office, 
It is, lam aware, almost absurd to expect that. The noble Lord is necessary 
to Europe, to which he is odious. (“ Hear, hear £’ and laughter.) 1 take it 
to be true that, as far as the balance of power is concerned, Great Britain is 


(Cheers 
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necessary to the world; in the present state of parties in Great Britain the 
Whigs are necessary to govern; and it is undeniable that the noble Lord is 
necessary to the Whigs; and therefore it is hopeless to look for his resigna; 
tion of office. The second solution is to do to Greece the benefit, to do to 
France the courtesy, to do to England the justice, of fulfilling an engage- 
ment to which our Ceaser has been so solemnly pledged.” 

Mr. Henry Drummonp thought that the explanations of the Foreign 
Secretary’s statement of last week—which had not been interpreted by 
some persons as it ought to have been—were satisfactory: but he wished 
that there were not in Ministers such a desperate desire to fight. 

There is much truth in the old saying, ‘* When a man is determined to 
marry or fight, it’s hard to prevent him.”’ As the great Mr. Grattan once ob- 
served—* Every one sides with the weaker party. You may sometimes see 
a deformed little dwarf attack and kick the shins of a giant ; and when the 
giant properly boxes his ears, all the bystanders will sympathize and ery, 
Well done, little one!’ I am willing to admit that it was necessary to 
send a flect to exact a sum from Greece; but the moment a great power like 
France offered mediation, true policy, as much as real dignity, re- 
quired that Ministers should put the question entirely out of their own 
hands, and give France a carte blanche to deal with the matter as she pleased. 
Unfortunately, the papers on the table show that there is a general opinion 
among foreign powers that we have instigated every rebellion that has oc- 
curred—though we have always left the rebels in the lurch at last: the re- 
sult is that we have not a friend in Europe. The noble Lord went out of his 
way to offend and insult the Spanish Government, when in his profession of 
peace and amity he paraded a name that he knew was odious to it. If two 





gentlemen quarrel about their servant, every feeling of delicacy and honour | 


would prevent them, on making peace, from reintroducing the servant's | l reece LV negou 
ith | reached its termination. Now, it is right I should state, that by a despatch 


name. ‘Ifthe House do not decidedly say that they will have peace with 
France, cost what it may cost—(‘* Oh, oh r* from the * Financial Reformers” 
and * Friends of Peace’’)—Oh ! I am not'a member of the Peace Society ! 
(Great laughter.) 1 don’t say there should be no war ; but I have great con- 
tempt for the pot valour which would rush into a war without counting the 
cost, and would then come back here whining and crying out for diminished 
armaments, to be followed again by complaints of crippled commerce and 
starved manufactures. Let us understand what we are about. We are going 
to war, not with France alone, but with Austria and Russia secretly backing 
her; and we must look very sharp if, after the despatches which have been 
received this day, America is not found behind them.” 

Mr. Disrarit recommended the House not to ratify with too ready a 
cheer Lord Mahon’s position that it should not presume to give an opi- 
nion on any foreign transaction till the papers relating to it should be 
laid before the House. 

The House refrained from discussing the Italian question under a similar 
delicacy : after the session was over, the desired papers made their appear- 
ance in three huge folio volumes: ‘“ I venture to say, that if the gentlemen 
who have read those ponderous tomes, digested their contents, and made them- 
selves masters of the subject, would walk into the lobby, they would compose 


the smallest minority that ever assembled in that hall.”’ (Cheers and laughter.) | 


For the life of him, he could not understand why Lord Palmerston’s speech— 
“ described as an able and masterly statement”—was not made before the 
House adjourned for the holydays. If that statement is expected, according 
to the expectation—the silent expectation—of gentlemen opposite, to remove 
the inconveniences which have been recently so painfully felt, it is much 
to be regretted that it was delayed a week. 
“and I am ready to admit, satisfactorily ’’—the answer which he gave to a 
question put to him on Thursday last; but another noble Lord, at the head 
of the Government, had not yet explained the remarkable reserve and equi- 
vocal colouring which characterized the replies that Ae gave to interrogatories 
addressed to him. This was not the occasion fora discussion of the affairs of 


The noble Lord had explained— | 


Greece, but he had observed some singular omissions in the ‘ masterly | 


statement ’’—omissions not in harmony with that frank’ and explicit 
bearing which is due from the Ministry to the House of Commons, 
which with the least willingness of any popular assembly in Europe obtrudes 
itself by discussion on the diplomatic A am of its Government. No one 
believes that the powerful armament of Great Britain was brought into the 
Mediterranean to support the ludicrous and suspicious claims of Don Paci- 
fico: there was some great cause for a great demonstration of the power of 
Great Britain last year in the Mediterranean Sea. There were disturbances 
in a dependency of ours—“ in a Greek state under our protection.”” When 
it was announced that a ‘self-willed and headstrong’’ Minister, and a 
“most rash and arbitrary’’ Minister, were about to codperate with each 
other in the same part of the globe—when the Colonial Secretary was med- 
dling in Tonia, and immediately after helping the Foreign Secretary 
in Attica—the result of such a joint action prepared one for extraor- 
dinary action: probably at a future day we shall discover that the 
disastrous consequences which we now deplore were produced by those 
two stars crossing each other. (Cheers and laughter.) But who would 
have supposed, while the noble Lord was pouring out interesting details 
about the doings of third-rate diplomatists in a fourth-rate state, that the 
noble Lord himself and the Ambassador of France were negotiating in the 
capital of Great Britain? And, considering that Russia is a chief power of the 
world, and deeply interested in these affairs, it would have been satisfactory 
if the masterly speech had remembered the existence of Russia, and added to 
the hopes that a cordial understanding with France will be reéstablished, hopes 
that a cordial understanding with Russia will not be endangered. If, after a 
week’s cramming, such > and salient points are omitted, how satis- 
factory must the ease be accounted? To do him justice, the noble Lord's 
expressions, studiously excluding France from any arbitration or mediation 
of the dispute, seem never to have been equivocal ; the French Government 
could never have been deceived ; from the first they must have seen, in his 
language, manner, and demeanour, his extreme unwillingness that they 
should interfere. If there be any proceeding in diplomacy more dangerous 
than another, it is that of allowing third parties to exercise “ good offices,” 
which invest with no authority and incur no responsibility. Lord Normanby 
himself writes—* From General de la Hitte’s constant language, I do not 
believe that he would have continued the good offices of France had he 
believed that they could have the termination they have now received.” 
And, however you split hairs and explain phrases, that is the cream of the 
ease. One day we rise and are told that her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary has 
been kicked out of Madrid; at another time we hear that the Austrian Ambas- 
sador has disappeared from London; then suddenly the French Ambassador 
is recalled; a few months ago the waters of the Hellespont were disturbed, 
and even the Turkish Ambassador was in a very nervous state; in addition 
to this, no one knows where the Russian Ambassador is. Remembering these 






things, and that her Majesty’s Government have been in a series of diplo- | 


matic scrapes from the first moment of their taking office, we have yet had 
the consolation of reflecting that our powerful neighbour in the West has 
remained on good terms with us; and that, whatever differences have arisen 
between Great Britain and the other powers of Europe, the French people 
have remained the cordial ally of England. But, when the noble Lord finds 
that he has sacrificed this sole compensation for all the other mischiefs of his 
diplomacy, although it is seven o'clock, do !et him get up like a man and give 
us some assurance that we have one ally left.” 


Lord Joun Russ¥xu saw in the series of errors which character} 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech one of the greatest proofs of the wisdom of lat 
Mahon’s advice. 

The convention between the French Ambassador and Lord Palmersto; 
made on the 18th of April, and on the 23d Baron Gros had already madi = 
announcement which in Mr. Wyse’s opinion put an end to the negotiatia the 
Baron Gros altogether. Where was the necessity that it should be ex lain of 
that this convention did not conclude the business? It is complained ro 
the negotiation was concluded at Athens—not here: why, that was the o 
tention from first to last; the negotiator was sent to Athens, and the 
thing he agreed to was that the negotiation should be conducted there os 

Lord John was anxious to explain the explanation he made last w k 
* Waving been engaged in public business on Friday, and having attended Se. 
lect Committee of the House until three o’clock, I had not read the d tch 
which was read by General de la Hitte to the French Assembly. I ha see 
a general statement in the newspapers that the Minister of Foreign Affain 
had read a despatch for the withdrawal of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, but I had 
not read the despatch. But what I had read was a despatch of Lord No, 
manby, giving an account of his communication with General de la Hitt. 
and when the honourable gentleman asked me the question which he put, [ 
stated the purport of that despatch—that, in consequence of the displeasure 
felt by the French Government with respect to the affairs of Greoce they 
had thought it right to reeall their Ambassador. That was my statement 
made in perfect conformity with the representations which had been made to ys. 
But I went on to say that the French Minister of Foreign Affairs had stated 
to the Marquis of Normanby that the return of M. Drouyn de Lhuys should 
be considered as natural, since, having been sent here especially to settle 
the affairs of Greece, and the negotiations having failed, his mission had 


received today fromthe Marquis of Normanby, it appears that while the Mar- 
quis says he has a recollection that these were the terms used by General de |g 
Hitte the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, yet that in consequence of Lord 
Normanby having stated that these events might affect his position in Paris, 
the words may have been used out of civility and kindness to him. Gene. 
ral de la Hitte does not, it appears, recollect having used these terms; and 
the Marquis of Normanby says, that being the case, he certainly cannot hold 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs to words which he does not recollect 
having employed. Now, not being aware that the statement I made was 
one which General de la Hitte would not bear out, and having given it as 
the Marquis of Normanby stated it—whether it was a statement that went 
in any way to explain the termination of M. Drouyn de Lhuys’s mission or 
not—it was a matter for which I was not responsible. I wished to state 
that the French Government had, from displeasure with the conduct of Eng- 
land, recalled their Ambassador from this country, yet that there had been 
words used by the French Minister of Foreign Affairs from the nature of 
which we did not think the matter so serious as that cireumstance might 
have led us to suppose. With respect to any other statement of mine, I 
can only say that I answered the questions asked of me to the best of my 
judgment. “When the honourable Member for Radnorshire (Sir John Walsh) 
asked whether we had a copy of the despatch recalling the French Ambas- 
sador, that being the actual purport of his question, I answered that we had not 
a copy of that despatch; but in answer to a question put by another hon- 
ourable gentleman, I stated that the despatch had been read. Therefore I 
say, Sir, that the statement I made the other evening to the Hotise was a 
statement of the whole truth, so far as I was then aware of it.”’ 

Maintaining that it is not at all true, as a general maxim, that “good 
offices’? may not be of great service in international differences, Lord John 
quoted the successful interposition of such good offices by France in our sulphur 
quarrel with Naples, and by ourselves in the French quarrel with Mexico, 
He exonerated Lord Palmerston by adopting the chief responsibility of his 
acts. ‘In any discussion that may hereafter take place in this House, I 
shall be happy to take my full share of responsibility along with my noble 
friend who has conducted these negotiations; because, though he was the 
organ of the Government, and in full possession of the sentiments of the Go- 
vernment on the matters in question, yet I, as the head of that Government, 
avow and consider myself to be mainly responsible for the course which has 
been pursued,” 

Like his colleague, he concluded with words of conciliation to the French 
Government. “If there is any explanation we can make to the French Go- 
vernment, consistent with the honour and the interests of England, that may 
remove the unhappy misunderstanding that exists, and restore to a state of 
harmony the relations between the two countries, there is no effort that her 
Majesty's Government will not make to accomplish that desirable object. I 
trust, notwithstanding the taunts of the honourable Member for Buckingham- 
shire, that we shall have credit for cordiality and sincerity in that wish. I 
do not think any circumstance, since I have filled the situation which I now 
hold in public affairs, has given me so much pain as this unhappy difference 
with the Government of France. There has been more than one occasion on 
which—I do not wish to enter into details—we have shown a wish to consult 
the interests of the Government of France, when, I will not say the interests 
of England, but the popular feeling of England, was a good deal against the 
proceedings of the French Government ; because it was our wish to show for- 
ants to a Government which we desired to see strong and powerful, and 
whose existence and strength we conceived to be necessary to the permanent 
peace and prosperity of Europe.” (Cheers.) 

Surrty. 

The House of Commons spent some time in Committee of Supply on 
Thursday; and Sir Francis Bartne took some Naval votes, though not 
with a silent assent. Mr. Conpen tried to defer the first vote, 883,999/. 
for naval stores, because Mr. Hume had an amendment upon it, and was 
absent: but the vote passed. Sir Wir1am Mo.esworrn tried to reduce 
the vote for new works—339,239/.—to 140,000/.; condemning the works 
at Keyham and powder-magazine at Bull's Point There was some talk; 
Mr. Conpen concurring with Sir William Molesworth; but the amend- 
ment was withdrawn. On the vote of 175,698/. for miscellaneous set- 
vices, including capture of piratical vessels, Mr. Conpen expressed his 
censure of Sir James Brooke’s battues, and his doubt whether there were 
any pirates at all. Mr. DrumMonp imputed the attacks on Sir James 
to a disappointed and anonymous slanderer; and the ArrornEy-(ENE- 
RAL threw out the hint that it was his advice alone which had prevented 
Sir James from instituting a criminal prosecution against those who ac- 
cused him of engagement in mercantile transactions. Vote carried, by 
145 to 20, 

Corrse AnD Cutcory, 

Mr. Anstry was obliged to withdraw his motion directing Government 
to prosecute persons who adulterate excisable coffee with roasted vegetable 
substitutes. Sir Cuartes Woop opposed the motion mainly on these 
grounds,—that chicory (though he did not like it) is innocent; and that 
Government cannot prosecute all adulteraters. ‘“ Caveat emptor” ; all 
“ milk ’’ is not cow’s milk, nor are all loaves wheaten bread. 
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Che Cunrt. 


TuE ceremony of churching the Queen was performed on Monday morn- 
seg the private chapel at Buckingham Palace. 

he royal and other distinguished visiters called carly in the week, 
to congratulate her Majesty on perfect recovery, in anticipation of her 


fight to rural Osborne. 


e Queen of the Belgians took leave, for the Continent, at about noon 
oon) Fenily set out for the Isle of Wight at about three on 
Wednesday afternoon, and arrived at Osborne long before dusk. The 
next day, we read of early walks in the park and grounds of Osborne, 
which will perfectly reéstablish her Majesty in wonted cheer and health. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Prince of Leiningen followed her Ma- 
jesty, as visiters to Osborne, on Thursday. 





Che Plrtrapalis. 

‘A deputation from the “‘ London Committee appointed to promote the 
Amendment of the Law of Debtor and Creditor,” and from the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Guardian Socicty, and Protection of Trade Society, of 
Manchester, waited on Lord John Russell on Saturday, to submit their 
views of the injurious effect on trade which would be produced by Mr. 
Fitzroy’s bill for extending the jurisdiction of the County Courts, in its 
present form. The chief point urged was the objection to abolishing the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the Superior Courts with the County Courts in 
cases of debt owed by country tradesmen to the wholesale London houses, 
when the amount is between 20/. and 507, as well as when it is under 
920/, Such a provision, they alleged, would be a confiscation of thirty per 
cent of the credit debts owed by country dealers to metropolitan houses. 
Lord John Russell said, he felt the force of the objection; but the mea- 
sure having originated in the House of Commons, and not with the Go- 
yernment, he recommended the deputation to lay their case before Mem- 
bers of the House. 

The deputation then waited on Lord Brougham. Lord Brougham ex- 
pressed himself very strongly in favour of every measure calculated to 
cheapen justice, and to bring courts of justice within the reach of all 
classes; “ and, as he understood this bill to have been drawn, he thought 
it would have that effect." The deputation went into the case, with the 
view of showing “ that neither time nor money would be gained under 
the provisions of the bill, either to debtors or creditors ; that great injus- 
tice would be done to creditors; and that the indirect effect of the mea- 
sure would be so serious, if passed in its present crude and ill-digested 
shape, that important branches of trade would be paralyzed.” Lord 
Brougham felt satisfied that the bill was in “a very different state to that 
which he understood it to be.’’ If it passed the House of Commons this 
session, he would move that it should be referred to a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, where all its provisions and its bearings on trade 
would receive most ample consideration. 


Mr. Wakley, M.P. for Finsbury, has written to the Chairman of a 
meeting held to manifest discontent at the state of the representation of 
Finsbury ; acknowledging that he is not surprised at the existence of dis- 
content, but stating that it is his misfortune and not his fault that he is 
one of the causes of that feeling — 

“ During thirteen years, a close attention to my Parliamentary duties ob- 
tained for me frequent expressions of approbation from my generous and indul- 
gent constituents. After a long, zealous, and anxious servitude, my health 
gave way, and the duties which I had to execute in Parliament remained 
undischarged by me from a powerful and irresistible necessity, In the last 
session, I could not attend the House of Commons at all; in the present ses- 
sion, my attendance has been both seldom and irregular. Illness alone, of a 
distressing kind, prevented me from speaking and voting against the detest- 
able Window-tax, when the motion for its repeal was last before the House.”’ 
He feels that he has no moral right to continue as the representative if he 
cannot perform the duties confided to him, and he therefore places himself at 
their disposal. But the end of the session is rapidly approaching, and his re- 
signation now would be of little utility. ‘ Permit me, therefore, with perfect 
frankness to state, that if I were to be allowed to make choice of the course of 
proceeding at this juncture, I should prefer to remain in the honourable po- 
sition of your representative until the commencement of the next session of 
Parliament ; at which time, should my health not be sufficiently reéstablished 
to enable me to resume my labours in the House of Commons, I shall, 
without hesitation and with the liveliest feelings of gratitude, restore to the 
patriotic and independent electors of Finsbury that honourable and dignitied 
trust which I have so long cherished as the highest object of my ambition.” 





e 


At the annual meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
on Wednesday, the Duke of Richmond was chosen President for the en- 
suing year: he excused his absence from the meeting on the ground of 
illness. The report explained, that the funds are in a highly satisfactory 
State: the arrears of subscription, so long the source of trouble, and of 
irregularity to the income of the Socicty, have been brought under salu- 
tary control and placed in train for final settlement; the Council have 

gun the most decisive measures in the County Courts “to bring the 
settlement of this long-contested question to a final issue.” The Middle- 
SeX summonses have been issued almost without exception to their suc- 
cess In gaining both the arrears and costs ; and the summonses for other 
districts will be issued in prompt course. The Council have altered their 
plan of exhibitions, to make it harmonize with and subserve the interests 
of Prince Albert's Show of Industry: the show for 1851 will be a cattle- 
show in Hyde Park—as complete as possible an exhibition of breeding 
stock: the implement show will be merged in Prince Albert's show, and 
not have a separate existence as part of the Society’s show next year. 

At the thirty-fourth anniversary of the Peace Society, on Tucsday, Mr. 
Secretary Richards said that the Society regards the Show of Industry 
y All Nations as a peace enterprise under another name: the Society 
only regrets that warlike weapons are to be exhibited, and has resolved to 
memorialize Prince Albert and the Royal Commissioners to exclude all 
instruments calculated for the destruction of human life. 

The two hundredth anniversary of the enrolment of the Regiment of 
Coldstream Guards was celebrated on Wednesday, by a grand banquet in 
~s banqueting-room of St. James’s Palace. Prince Albert had interested 
mo oe especially in the celebration, and obtained from the Queen the 

favour of the use of the palatial banqueting-room ; he was pre- 


Vented from attending personally by the arrangements under which the | 








Court left London for Osborne on Wednesday. Colonel Chaplin, the 
commanding-ofticer of the regiment, presided ; and the Duke of Cambridge, 
as its Colonel, sat at the head of a long list of military men who have 
served in it and are now deemed honorary members; the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Mr. Fox Maule, M.P., Captain Lord George Manners, M.P., 
were among the guests: the party numbered altogether about a hun- 
dred and fifty. The papers give an historical note of the Coldstream corps ; 
from which one learns that the Royal Regiment of Coldstream Guards is 
the oldest corps in the service, with the exception of the First Foot. The 
regiment owes its origin to the Commonwealth soldier General Monk, by 
whom it was raised in August 1650; five companies having been drafted 
by the Protector’s authority from Hazelrigge’s regiment, quartered at 
Newcastle, and five from Fenwick’s, then garrisoned at Berwick. Thus 
formed, the regiment entered Scotland with the army under Cromwell, 
and did not return until General Monk, on the Ist of January 1659-60, 
quitted his head-quarters at Coldstream to restore Monarchy and bring 
back Charles the Second; who, on his restoration, created Monk Duke of 
Albemarle, and converted his regiment into one of Royal Guards. Gumble, 
Monk’s chaplain, writes—* This town hath given title to a small com- 
pany of men, whom God hath made the instruments of great things, and 
though poor, yet honest as ever corrupt nature produced into the world, by 
the no-dishonourable name of Coldstreamers.” Few regiments have more 
distinguished themselves in war. Their tenacious bravery at Waterloo, 
when the farm of Ilugomont was their point of honour, is now historical. 
Sir James Macdonald, who was at that time their Colonel, had the gra- 
tification of joining in the celebration on Wednesday as a Lieutenant- 
General. The speeches were convivial: the Chairman soldicrly ; the 
Duke of Wellington emphatic, with well-weighed praise ; Mr. Fox Maule 
complimentary, and contemptuous to the obscure and anonymous prints 
who detract from the proud position and distinction given to the body of 
her Majesty's faithful Guards, 

In the evening, the non-commissioned officers and privates of the regi- 
ment feasted, 1,400 strong, in the Portman Street barracks, under the 
shade of captured flags and banners and other trophies of war: Sergeant- 
Major Hurle presided, and discoursed on the historie deeds of the regiment 
from the time of its formation down to its latest feats in the field. 


Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce delivered judgment, on Wednesday, in the 
Agapemone case of Thomas rersvs Roberts ; an application made by a “ near- 
est friend ”’ on behalf of Mr. Thomas's infant, four years old, to restrain the 
father from recovering the control and education of the infant. The legal 
points of the decision are contained in these passages, A “ doubt”’ is first 
premised—* I doubt whether a man who, having been ordained a minister of 
‘ligion as a Christian in a Christian community, has designedly and system- 
ally given up attending any place of worship—whatever his private 
feelings may be, and whatever hymns he may sing—ought in any condition 
of circumstances to be permitted in this country to have the guardianship or 
care of an English child, for whose maintenance and education there exist any 
other means of providing, though the child be his own.”’ However, it was 
not necessary to decide this particular question, and the Vice-Chancellor ex- 
pressed *“*no opinion on it.”” On the following doctrines no doubt was enter- 
tained—“ I apprehend that in England a man who holds the opinion that 
prayer, in the sense of entreaty and supplication to the Almighty, is no part 
of duty, but is superfluous—who considers, moreover, that there is not any 
day of the week which ought to be observed as a sabbath, as a day of pecu- 
liar rest, or as one of peculiar holiness, or in any manner distinct from other 
days—must be deemed to entertain opinions noxious to society, adverse to 
civilization, opposed to the usages of Christendom, contrary in the case of 
prayer at least to the express commands of the New Testament, and 
finally, pernicious in the highest degree to any young person un- 
happy enough to be imbued with them. I say, in England. If 
this is a just view of such opinions, they must disqualify him who avows 
them and carries them into practice, for the education, and in my judgment 
for the guardianship, of an English child, whether his own son or the son of 
any other ; an observation, if liable to any exception or qualification, 1 appre- 
hend only liable to exception or qualitication in the single and unlikely case 
of a moral certainty or high degree of probability existing that these opi- 
nions will not be commuicated to the child—that the child will escape the 
infection—that he will remain untainted. But these opinions are avowed by 
Mr. Thomas to be his. He carries them into practice. In such a case, see- 
ing that probably, or certainly as I have said, a sufficient provision for the 
maintenance and education of this boy is or will be made independently of 
his father’s resources, it appears to me that, consistently with the law of 
England, as declared and enforced in the Court of Chancery since and before 
the time of Lord Eldon, as well as by him in more than one important case, 
I cannot decline interfering to avert from the country the infliction of such a 
citizen, and from the child such ruin temporarily and such spiritual peril as 
his father’s threatened care must, I think, without a miracle, produce. I 
make an order therefore substantially, though not in words, such as is asked 
by the petition. Let it be referred to the Master to inquire whether there 
exists any provision for the maintenance and education of the infant during 
his minority, independently of any allowance or contribution from his father, 
and of what nature ; and if the Master shall be of opinion in the affirmative 
let him approve of some scheme for the maintenance of the petitioner, an¢ 
appoint some proper person to act as guardian to the petitioner, and approve 
of a proper scheme for his residence, maintenance, and education wotil fur- 
ther order ; and let the care and custody of the infant remain with the mo- 
ther and maternal grandmother, and let the father be restrained from re- 
moving or changing the custody of the petitioner or interfering with the 
same: and let all parties have liberty to apply to the Court as they may be 
advised,”’ 





At Lambeth Police Offiee, on Monday, Knight and Stark, the men sus- 
pected of complicity in the robbery at Clapham, were brought up for re- 
examination. The Police had hoped to capture a third man, and through 
him to connect these two with the offence ; but they failed, and could fix 
nothing on Knight and Stark. On the evening when the former was ar- 
rested, he had a complete set of housebreaking tools on his person : the Ma- 
gistrate held that this showed an intent to attempt a robbery, and he com- 
mitted this man to prison for three months. The other was discharged. 

Three men have been fined this week, at different Police-offices, for cruelty 
to animals, 


Mr. Henry Whittingham, a captain long in the service of the General 
Steam Navigation Company, has been killed at Bermondsey. In walking 
homeward, he slipped off the kerb-stone, and fell into the carriage-way ; 
a heavily-laden waggon was passing at the moment, and the wheels went 
over Mr. Whittingham’s body. , 

Claremont has been in serious danger from fire, ascribed to the overheating 
of a flue. While a footman was preparing the tables in the dining-room, 
flames burst through the floor: the footman immediately closed the windows 
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and doors, and raised an alarm; hose were attached to cisterns of water, | the human mind were exactly what they are still, and must of course rema; 


the fleoring was torn up, and the fire was extinguished. It was found that. 
the beams had been burnt almost through. 

*: The gallery on the summit of the Duke of York’s column has been covered 
with a cage of iron bars, to prevent any more suicides from it. 


Che Provinces. 

An official correspondence on the intention of Ministers to issue a Royal 
Commission of inquiry into the state and revenues of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge has appeared in the newspapers. Lord John 
Russell, after announcing the Ministerial intention in his place in Parlia- 
ment, wrote to the Chancellor of the two Universities “to explain the 
views of her Majesty’s confidential servants in recommending this mea- 
sure to her Majesty’s approbation.” His letter is now published; and 
the other portion of the correspondence given to the public, is the letter 
of the Duke of Wellington to the authorities of the University of Oxford, 
requesting them to take the Premicr’s letter into consideration, and give 
him the assistance of their opinions in a report; and the report of the 
University authorities rendered in compliance with that request. 

Lord John Russell's letter is dated the 8th of May. Passing with a brief 
allusion only over the question of the legality of such a commission,—a 
question that “ might enter into consideration ’’ ‘had it been proposed to 
exercise powers going beyond inquiry and report,’’ it puts forward the fol- 
lowing general considerations. ‘ No one will now deny, that in the course 
of three centuries the increase of general knowledge, the growth of modern 
literature, the discoverics of physieal and chemical scienee, have rendered 
changes in the course of study at our national Universities highly expedient. 
The Universities themselves have acknowledged this expediency, and very 
large reforms of this nature have been adopted both at Oxford and at Cam- 
bridge. These improvements, so wisely conceived, retleet the highest credit 
on those learned bodies.” 

Lord John then precisely limits the object of the Commission—* The object 
of the proposed Commission is not to interfere with these changes, but to fa- 
cilitate their progress ; not to reverse the decisions of the Universities by an 
authority ¢) eatra, but to bring the aid of the Crown, and if necessary of 

arliament, to assist in their completion.” 

This object can be subserved—tirst, ** by ascertaining and recording, for 
the information of the Queen and the two Houses of Parliament, the new 
regulations which have been promulgated, and the mode in which those regu- 
lations are expected to take etfeet’’; secondly, * by obtaining a knowledge of 
the obstacles which are interposed by the wills of founders, the retention of 
customs, and the decisions of competent authority, tothe full development of 
that large and improved system of study which the Universities have sought 
to establish.” 

The advantages an] emoluments of the separate Colleges are in many cases 
limited by the wills of founders to natives of districts, scholars of a school, 
members of a family ; the directions in other instances cannot be complied 
with under the existing law : Commissioners conversant with the state of 
our Universities, and the general policy of our law, may be of essential ser- 
vice in pointing out the path of safe expansions and improvements, as well as 
in marking the dangers of heedless innovation. 

“ Various questions may and must arise in the course of this inquiry. 
For instance, has the school which has the privilege of commanding fellow- 
ships or other advantages in any particular college fallen off or increased in 
numbers and consequence since the bequest was made? Has the family of 
the founder left few or many descendants to enjoy his bounty? In the ease 
of religious services prescribed by the founder, but now prohibited by law, 
does it appear to be the wish of the founder, that in case no such religious 
services could be performed the foundation was or was not to aid in the pur- 
poses of education? In the case of Royal foundations, how far has the Crown 
the power of consulting the good of the University in the application of the 
endowment of a former Sovereign? These and similar questions require care 
for their investigation and prudence in their solution.” 

Lord John coneludes with the assurance that ‘* the utmost care will be 
taken in selecting Commissioners, who may not only be well qualified for 
their important task, but who may inspire contidence and respeet by their 
character and position.” 

The Duke of Wellington communicated a copy of this letter to the 
board of Heads of Houses and Proctors at Oxford, on the 11th instant ; 
the report returned bears date the 16th instant. 

The report acknowledges frankly and courteously the earnest desire of her 
Majesty’s Ministers to promote the interests of religious sound learning and 
the eause of education, their approbation of recent reforms, and their wish 
and intention not to interfere with those changes, but to aid their progress 
and completion: but then, citing the two ways of effecting the declared ob- 








but the principles also of sound and enlarged intellectual culture oa 
from imperfectly understood. In process of time, further changes ae 
provements became requisite ; and the University has for the last half. won 
tury, since the year 1800, been continually engaged in a series of mia 
reforms, designed to adapt the system to altered circumstances, or to 
advanced state of science in some departments of knowledge ; and if th 
reforms, however well designed, have not always so completely answered the 
expectations of their authors, or if they have not always met the Wishes 
all the members of the academic legislature, still from no quarter wh of 
soever has any obstacle or obstruction been opposed to the full develo ~ 
of the system of the University, and it cannot justly be said that a 
forms have ever failed to produce their full effeet through the supi ~< 
indifference, or incormpetency of the public instructors of our youth, whether 
the professors in the University or the tutors of Colleges.” ~ 

So far, therefore, as respects the University, its institutions, and its ree 
regulations, a Royal Commission will obstruct rather than assist. = 

Lord John Russell's suggestions and questions bearing on the state and 
wellbeing of the separate Colleges only indirectly affect the welfare of the 
University. The Colleges have not been usually founded or endowed « di. 
rectly for the education of youth, but for higher purposes” ; education oa. 
been’ superadded by the heads and fellows of their own free will, to the tone 
advantage of the community. It might be that modern founders could im. 
prove on ancient regulations, if creating new colleges ; but it does not fol. 
low that former foundations, when not injurious but often beneticial, should 
be disturbed. Lf the restrictions on the elections to fellowships—much ox. 
aggerated—were modified, or removed, education and sound learning would 
not benefit to any considerable extent: the Colleges might gain, but the 
University and the general course of education would be little affected: 
while vested rights sanctioned by the Crown or Parliament would be aro. 
gated, to the detriment of charity and the interests of families and districts 
** Fellowships are not commonly restrieted to agg ea schools, but only 
scholarships, or probationary fellowships from which there is a subsequent 
election to the actual fellowships. The schools in question are for the most 
part our great publie schools. The districts, again, from which contined fel 
lowships are filled up, often comprise several populous counties. It is not 
often, if ever, that the mere lineal descendants of founders have a claim to 
these, but the kindred of the founders traced collaterally, and also beyond 
the founder to his remote ancestors, and embracing therefore very many 
fumilies, and opening a wide field of choice. The degree of preference, more- 
over, is often so slight, that what are called confined fellowships may be, 
and sometimes are, filled up from other districts besides what are prescribed,” 

With regard to the statutes of Colleges, in many instances there already 
exists some power to revise and alter ancient statutes, vested cither in the 
Colleges or their Visiters ; and where it is wanting, or incompletely enjoyed, 
surely Parliament would concede it, on proper application, without the in. 
tervention of a Royal Commission. 

A Commission would entail injurious effects not contemplated by Minis- 
ters,—sanetion of the attacks made immediately preceding its issue by per. 
sons very inadequately acquainted with the Universities and Colleges, in- 
terruption of studies, and obstruction to the late course of happy and safe 
academical improvement. 

Finally, and ** without entering into the question of the legality of a Com- 
mission appointed only to inquire and report, it is obvious that it would be 
of the nature of an unconstitutional proceeding, since it would seek to attain 
indirectly what could not be direetly attained without an open violation of 
the constitution and of the rights and privileges of her Majesty's subjects, 
And we respectfully submit, that her Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects 
ought not to be exposed to the painful alternative of either withholding evi- 
dence from a Commission so appointed, lest they should betray their trusts 


| and sanction a proceeding apparently unconstitutional, or of allowing her 





ject of the Commission, it respectfully submits to his Grace the Chancellor, | 


that whilst a Royal Commission, such as has been suggested, would lead to 
many injurious consequences, contrary to the intentions of her Majesty's 
Ministers, it is also unnecessary in either of the purposes above specitied. 

* As to the first of those purposes, the Sovereign or the Parliament can at 
any time obtain from your Grace, through your Vice-Chancellor, or from the 
printed University statutes, ample information respecting all the new regula- 
tions, and the mode in which they are expected to take effeet. 

* And as to the second purpose, respecting supposed obstacles from the 
wills of founders, or other similar causes, to the full development of that 
large and improved system of study which the Universities have sought to 
establish, we believe, (confining ourselves of course to this University,) that 
if the supposed obstacles anywhere exist, they produce no material effect upon 
the general academical system.” 

All the junior students are members at once of the University and of some 
College or Hall: if they belong to any Hall—the Halls being only places of 
study, and not incorporated societies—then they are solely under the statutes 
of the University; and if to any College—though the Colleges are distinet 
corporations, independent of each other and in many respects of the Uni- 
versity itself, still their studies are regulated by the University statutes ; 
they receive instruction from the publie professors, and from tutors ap- 
pointed within the Colleges but recognized and controlled by the University. 
* This combination of professorial and collegiate instruction is most import- 
ant and beneficial; and some of the late changes in our system have been 
designed to restore this combined instruction to greater efficiency, when it 
had suilered some temporary interruption from the unforeseen and unin- 
tended effects of earlier measures of reform. But experience proves that 
there is no reason to apprehend any obstacle to the full development of the 
University system, as to the instruction of the younger students, arising 
from any of the collegiate customs or statutes. The recent regulations 
are only the latest of several successive measures of academic reform. The 
studies of this place have not continued, as would appear to be assumed 
in Lord John Russell's letter of the 8th instant, the same, or nearly the 
same, during the last three centuries ; nor is it only of late that they have 
been altered or enlarged. Two centuries ago—in 1636—the University re- 
vised the whole body of its statutes; and the academic system of study 
was admirably arranged, at a time when not only the nature and faculties of 


Majesty’s Commissioners to listen only to imperfect information and partial 
statements upon subjects of great importance both to the Universities and 
the community at large.”’ 

A demonstration quite as important in substance, though not cast in 
official form, has been made by Cambridge. At a special Congregation, 
held there last Saturday, Lord John Russell’s letter was communicated 
through Prince Albert, the Chancellor; an authoritative request being 
made that it should not be published. On Monday, the Vice-Chancellor 
announced, that an address on the subject had been presented to him as 
the acting guardian of the interests of the University. We give its gist, 
and important passages. 

Lord John Russell’s letter declared that one object of inquiry would be to 
ascertain means for rendering the instruction in the Collezes serviceable in 
preparing students for examination in the new subjects of study lately n- 
stituted by the University. ‘The memorialists have no wish to deny that such 
a harmony and connexion between College study and University examina- 
tions should exist. It has always done so, and it is likely to continue to do 
so. ‘ But we cannot help looking with the greatest alarm at the prospect 
of having attempts made to establish such a connexion of College and Uni- 
versity subjects by the action of any power extraneous to the University and 
the Colleges. We conceive that any attempt to compel the Colleges to ap- 
point teachers or to reward proficients by external agency, would be an in- 
terference with their internal freedom, of a kind utterly unheard-of except 
in the worst times, and altogether destructive of their just and ancient cor- 


| porate rights.” 


To allege restrictions on proper arrangements for teaching, &c., in College 
foundations and statutes, is “certainly a mistake” with regard to Cam- 
bridge. There is nothing to prevent a change of practical system. 

* We do not think it unreasonable that the Government should give the 
University and the Colleges credit for a willingness to make such changes, 80 
soon as they can be made effectually. For the University has in the course 
of the last few years made many important changes, to which, in succession, 
the Colleges have generally adapted their systems. And the great change 
recently introduced, by which the moral sciences and the natural sciences 
are appointed to be subjects of examination and grounds of academic honour, 
was made spontaneously by the University, and has been followed up by & 
a great increase of the interest taken in the lectures which bear upon the 
subjects thus encouraged. 

“ The effectual operation of such changes as those recently made neces- 
sarily requires some time. The new studies could be imposed with fairness 
upon those only who came to the University after the law was enacted ; an 
consequently, the first examinations under the new system have not been 
held. A few years will be required to give the tone to the auxiliary tuition 
which may be supplied on the new subjects ; and till the new honours have 
been actually attamed, they cannot operate upon elections to fellow ships or 
other offices of emolument. But there is no reason to believe that such a 
train of mutual operation of one part of the University system upon another 
will not in time take place in this case, as it has done in other cases, if the 
University be left to itself. The interference of a Commission, and the con- 
sequent introduction of legislative measures in Parliament, would prevent 
such a natural progress ; for it would then be expected that the result al 
every step should be brought about through the agency of the Commission ane 
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—- hrough the usual influences which operate in the Uni- 
of Parliament, not t 

vert we be any cases in which a change of the statutes of any College is 
. ~4 order to conform its practice to the recent improvements in the 
necessary - system, the legal and customary mode is that the College should 
University ~ Crowe as well as to the Visiter for confirmation of such change. 
apply. to coe many changes and improvements have lately been made in 
ly we proveresh Several of the Colleges, comprising a large majority of the 
College a “f the University, have thus obtained new bodies of statutes, with 
—- sroval by the Crown of the changes made. In some cases such 
the full ae have been made when it was known that they would lead to 
improve 4 pecuniary interest on the part of those who promoted them. 
— : members of ‘the University officially appointed have long been la- 
Messer od assiduously employed in preparing a revised body of University 
bortous ‘ oe confirmation by the Crown. We conceive, therefore, that there 
statutes a for suspecting cither the University or the Colleges of any unwil- 
tad to obtain an alteration of their statutes by legal means, when the 

lingness ministration of their affairs requires such alteration.” 
or eatifving their alarm at an unconstitutional proceeding which will justify 
ween. “and secure only onesided information, the memorialists urge Mr. 
llor to take such steps as the emergeney mev appear to require : 
especially whether it may not be proper to represent to his 
Roval Highness our Chancellor the interference with our freedom, rights, 
statutes, posessions, and usages, W hich appears to be threatened ; and also the 
interruption which the Issuing of a commission of inquiry, and the expecta- 
tion of legislative measures consequent thereon, would undoubted ¥ 0e- 
he prosperous and progressive condition which we have of late 


resistance, 
Vice-Chance 
*to conside r 


casion in t 
otis document is subscribed by upwards of a hundred and fifty resi- 
dents of the University, and meets the expressed approval of the Vice- 
Chancellor. A correspondent forwards to us some remarks on the sig- 
natures. “The protest 1s signed by all the Heads of Houses except Dr. 
Thackeray, (Provost of King’s ( ‘ollege,) and the Vice-Chancellor, (Master 
of Christ’s College,) to whom it is addressed ; and by all the resident Pro- 
fessors except Sedgwick and Maine. Mr. Thompson of Trinity and the 
Dean of Ely (Peacock) have not signed. True, the former is absent—ill, 
but he is still tutor; and the latter is not strictly resident, but he is 
frequently at Cambridge. Their names would have been a very important 
addition. Amongst the officers of the University, Mr. Bateson the Pub- 
lic Orator, and Mr. Romilly the Registrary, are missing. King’s College 
generally seems to hold back ; perhaps approves of the Commission. The 
following active resident members have not signed—Mr. G. Williams, 
King’s; Mr. Fuller, Peterhouse; Mr. Warter, Magdalene; Mr. Wratis- 


law, Christ’s.”’ | 





The parish statistics of Birmingham show a state of diminishing pau- 
perism. “ The account,” says .1ris’s Gazette, ‘shows a diminution in the 
expenditure for the relief and management of the poor, as compared with 
the preceding year, of no less a sum than 14,043/. 8s. 10d.; and on the 
total expenditure, as compared w ith the same period, the very large amount 
of 26,193. 9s. 4¢. The number at present receiving out-door relief is 
actually 3,679 less than at the corresponding period of last year; and the 
amount expended in out-relicf duriag the week just ended shows a decrease 
of 2152. 10s, 63d. as compared with the corresponding week of 1849. Nor 
is this all: the number of inmates in the workhouse and asylum together 
is 381 less than the number in those establishments at the same time last 
year; and by a similar comparison the number of tramps admitted to the 
workhouse shows a diminution of not less than 237.” 


Defaleations have been discovered in the Market Weighton Savings-bank. 
It is not expeeted that the depositors will sutfer much loss, if any. 

Hayward, a man who had absconded, has been arrested at Linton, on sus- 
pieion of a concern in the recent extensive fire at Cottenham. 

Extensive farm-buildings, a large quantity of agricultural produce, and a 
number of hogs and poultry, have been destroyed by a fire at Dry Drayton, 
near Cambridge. It is not doubted that the fire was wilful. 

An attempt has been made to fire the church of Ripple, near Dover, by 
ruffians who broke into it to steal the communion-plate. ‘The plate was not 
kept in the church, and it is supposed that the attempt was made in mali- 
cious vexation : it failed from the dampness of the combustibles. 

After the annual feast of a benetit society at Newport, a village in Glou- 
cestershire, a dance was got up at the inn. A young woman named Knight, 
daughter of a farmer, was present, contrary to her father’s wishes: he fetched 
her away; she returned; again the father took her away, this time chas- 
tizing her with a whip. This roused the anger of a number of young men ; 
they set upon the farmer, beat him, and left him senseless on the read; in 
two days afterwards he died. A Coroner's Jury has returned a verdict of 
* Manslaughter” against three of the young men, whe have been sent to 
prison. 

John Smith, a man of fifty, groom to a gentleman at Dogdyke, near Bos- 
ton, had a liaison with Alice Would, a young girl of considerable personal 
attractions. Her friends were averse from her marrying Smith; and she 
seems to have given him cause for jealousy. At times he was greatly exas- 
perated against her. One day last week they went out together, and crossed 
a ferry in a boat : the man muttered something about throwing over the girl; 
she treated it as a jest; but on recrossing the ferry, he suddenly clasped her 
round the waist, and sprang with her into deep water, clutching her tightly 
to prevent her rising from the bottom of the stream. The ferryman, Samp- 
Som, at the risk of his own life, succeeded in dragging the ill-assorted lovers 
out of the water, still alive, though exhausted. The girl recovered; but the 
man, after a partial revival, sunk under the shock some hours after. Before 
his death, he said to Alice that he “ meant they should go together, and then 
he could have died happy.’ The Coroner's Jury returned a verdict of ** Tem- 
porary insanity.” 

_A little boy fell into a canal at Bilston, and was drowned; a woman who 
lived near, erroneously thinking it was one of her children, ran to see the 
corpse, fell down in a fit, and died in a few minutes. 





Foreign and Culonial. 

Francr.—The general diseussion on the electoral law in the Assembly 
was commenced by General Cavaignac: he had voted for the previous 
question, and now he would give brief and categorical reasons for opposing 
the measure itself— 

“Tn the 25th article of the Constitution we read, that every Frenchman of 
the age of twenty-one years, enjoying civil and political rights, shall be an 
elector ; in the 26th article, that every elector of the age of twenty-five 
years is eligible; in neither is there any ‘stipulation with regard to domicile 

cannot admit the existence of any restriction not laid down in the consti- 


tution. After the electoral right has been thus defined in all its fulness, the : 


constitution has said to the electoral law—universal suffrage has now been 
defined ; henceforth it is merely to be set in work ; endeavour to prevent its 
abuse, but beware of restraining it. I think the bill is not conceived in this 
spirit. There is an immense class, or an immense collection of citizens of 
different classes, who are precluded by the nature of their occupation from 
continuity of domicile; their rights will be made illusory. The consti- 
tution will not survive such a consummation. The legislative and executive 
—— have yet had but two years of duration; it is inopportune and 
uizardous to declare, on such an experience, that the electoral body 
contains impure elements, and creates majorities by chance. I have seen 
the Monarehy which founded itself on Divine right, and then the Constitue 
tional Monarchy which acknowledged the national sovereignty, both exalt 
themselves above the power of public opinion: beware of the same impru- 
dence, of similar disaster. One of two things will happen—cither the law 
will seriously modify the expression of universal suffrage and fulfil certain 
hopes ; or the ¢ xpression will remain the same. If the expression is the 
same, be satisfied that you will be required to go further. If the luw modities 


| this expression, you yourselves will be attacked in virtue of this very law, 


The road is slippery, the deseent easy; you will be unable to find the means 
of resistance. 1 will then join you im opposing them, and I hereby make a 
formal engagement to assist you in such a case—( Loud cheers from the Right) 
—ialthough | highly disapprove of the course which you are taking. But 
is it Wise, is it prud ut, to excite this resistance? I say it is not. (Loud 
cheers from the Left.) Until the 24th February electoral suffrage had been 
a fiction. This the Provisional Government saw, and bestowed the boon of 
universal suffrage upon France. The law which you have brought forward 
will reéstablish this legal fiction; and this I hold to be a grievous error, I 
fear that, in deviating from the track which has been followed since the Re- 
volution, France may again fall into the order which was put down by the 
Republic.” 

Ixp1a.—The overland mail brings news from Bombay to the 17th, 
Madras to the 13th, and Caleutta to the 6th of April. 

The Affreedecs of Kohat have committed another outrage. Dr. Healy, 
in proceeding on the 20th of March to join the First Punjaub Cavalry, at 
Kohat, was set upon in the Eastern pass, which was believed to be open 
and safe, and so severely wounded that he dicd immediately after his 
reaching Kohat; two attendants who accompanied him being killed on 
the spot. Captain Daly heard of the attack, and instantly went to his 
aid with a party; they arrived only in time to carry him to Kohat, 
lingering in anguish from a “ gash in the skull eight inches long.” 

Sir Charles Napicr is said to disapprove of any further petty warring 
against these Attreedce chicts in their craggy strongholds, and to advise a 
settlement of the cause of war, ‘This cause is said to be the discontinu- 
ance, or alteration, of some tribut ry arrangements of old standing on the 
price of salt, and the cost of safe transit to travellers and merchandise, 
which we have revised and modified in a way of which the hill tribes do 
not approve. 

Sir Charles Napier is in bad health, but abates none of his stringent 
efforts at bracing the Indian discipline. He has lately issued a general 
order on the subject of the very numerous applications by officers for ab- 
sence during the hot weather; refusing the indulgence to officers which 
is not thought of in the case of privates except for illness. In confirming 
the sentence of a court-martial on a ficld-ofticer who controverted instead 
of obeying an order issued by a superior, he says—“ Those who imagine 
this army is a debating society will tind themselves very much mistaken.” 

A mission from the Rajah of Nepaul, with a complimentary letter and 
presents for Queen Victoria, arrived in this country by the Haddington, 
the last Indian steamer. ‘The mission consists of General Jung Behadur 
Koonwur Ranajee, the Nepaulese Prime Minister and Commander-in- 
chief, his two brothers, and a very numerous suite, including a doctor, 
As no member of this Hindoo mission could cat meat of unclean animals, 
or meat prepared by unclean rites, a number of kids were shipped with 
them for the voyage, and the Iindoo doctor superintended their due kill- 
ing and preparation as meats, 


Cuiwa.—The Hongkong mail brings home news of an Imperial de- 
mise. On the 20th March, our Consular agent at Shanghae received 
official notice that his Celestial Highness, “ departing on the great joure 
ney, had mounted upwards on the great dragon to be a guest on high” : 
in plainer English, the Emperor Taou-kwang is dead; he departed this 
life on the 25th February, in the sixty-ninth year of his age and in the 
thirtieth year of his reign. The late Emperor was his father’s second son, 
and was nominated by his father’s will to succeed to the throne, on ac- 
count of his having shot two of the assassins who entered the palace in 
1813. He is supposed to have fallen a victim to the severity of rites con- 
sequent on the death of the late Empress, who died on the 23d of January. 
He nominated to suceced him his fourth son, Sze-hing, or Yih-chu, who 
now ascends the throne at the age of nineteen. Keying was appointed 
by the late Emperor to be one of the principal guardians of the pre- 
sent Emperor, and it is hence inferred by some that the present régime 
and the present tranquil and friendly relations towards ourselves will 
continue; but the Hongkong correspondent of the Daily News enter- 
tains different expectations 

“A change will come; indeed, it must come. The bonds which have held 
Chinese society together for centuries are already loosened. On this point 
I have already written you at some length; and, from ample means of ob- 
serving and knowing the feelings, wants, and sentiments of the Celestial 
Empire, the conviction gains ground that the time is fast approaching, if we 
are not already on the threshold, when changes must and will take place in the 
relative position and condition of the governing and the governed. The 
fact is undeniable, that free principles, based on free representation, are dis- 
cussed in all the assemblies of the literati—the jeune Chinois—which even 
now exereises the utmost influence on the policy and conduct of the Chinese 
Government. The literati, as they are styled in all official and municipal 
documents, are fast taking the position and preéminence occupied by the 
French philosophers, the index of a social and political revolution. Various 
events are conspiring, as it were, to bring about this revolution in the insti- 
tutions and political condition of the Chinese empire. The Empress Dowager, 
who expired on the 23d of January, exereised the utmost influence on the 
councils of the King, and formed the great barrier to the advaneement of 
the principles by which the literati were influenced. The late King was 
ever pacific, even to a fault, and on more than one occasion was de serted by 
his advisers, whose sentiments were otherwise. The new Kingis young, 
and what is more, is overbearing and self-willed: brought up in a measure 
in the bosom of the literati, Yih-chu, the newly-inaugurated Emperor, has 
imbued largely their sentiments, which are well known to be hostile towards 
foreigners of all descriptions, without exception; and though his Majesty, 
now clevated to the Imperial throne, may act independe ntly of the literati, it 
augurs somewhat ill that the old, tried, and faithful Keying, (whe, by the 
way, contemned the literati,) has not been taken ito the youthful Monarch’s 
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councils,—a token which certainly bodes unfavourably for the continuance 
of peace.” 

Unitep States AnD Canapa.—The steam-ship Cambria brought to 
Liverpool on Tuesday accounts from New York and Halifax to the 10th 
instant. The news is miscellaneous. 

The papers publish an important letter from Sir Henry Bulwer to the 
United States Government, on the subject of reciprocity between the 
States and the Canadas. The Washington Government had inquired, 
what feeling the British Cabinet would entertain towards granting to the 
shipping and citizens of the United States free transit on the St. Law- 
rence, if the Canada Reciprocity Bill, now before Congress, shall pass the 
Legislature. Sir Henry replied, that should the bill pass, her Majesty's 
Government would be ready to respond to any application then made, by 
“at once consenting to open the navigation of the river,” and specified 
canals adjoining. ‘The answer was regarded as liberal in tone and sub- 
stance, and it had made our relations additionally friendly. 

Another despatch, attributed to Sir Henry Bulwer, but not certainly 
his, and whether his or not, published by some accident or violation of 

rivate confidence, had raised a slight breeze. It was a letter to Mr. 

tfield on the Nicaragua question, written only for Mr. Chatfield’s own 
eye, and in the frank and confidential style of an instructor to his trust- 
worthy subordinate. The following extract at once contains the sting 
which has wounded American sensitiyeness, and shows the style and 
general oy of the communication— 

“Neither do I think that this Government has at the present moment the 
views you seem inclined to credit it for. Jt is, however, a weak Govern- 
ment ; and, being suspected by the Popular party, is ever afraid of seeming 
in favour of any policy that is unpopular. Thus, though its intentions may 
be trusted, its course cannot be relied upon. Attempts are being made to 
settle the Mosquito business. I think they may succeed; they ought to do 
so. We have every wish to aid in constructing a canal,—that is, in protect- 
ing its construction, and guarantceing its security when constructed. Nor 
have we any great interest in the Mosquito protectorate, or any selfish ob- 
ject to serve by maintaining it. But we ako not, and I believe will not, 
abandon it pa ecm ay nor permit the Nicaraguans, whom we have ex- 
pelled therefrom, to be again masters of the San Juan. These are my private 
opinions, but I think you may like to know them. I have defended your 
conduct here as to Tigre Island, on the ground that it was provoked by 
Squier ; but it was too ‘ go-ahead.’ ”’ - 

Some excitement in the manufacturing States had been caused by the 
stoppage of several cotton-mills at Lowell, the Manchester of Massa- 
chussetts. Upwards of 3,500 persons had been thrown out of employ- 
ment. The most probable of the speculations on the cause of this dis- 
astrous turn, is the rise of very active manufacturing competition in the 
Southern and Western States. There are at least 150 cotton-mills now 
in South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, worked chiefly by 
slave-labour, at an alleged saving of twenty per cent on the Northern 
cost ; and great undertakings of the same sort are actually succeeding in 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Illinois, where labour is free and dear. At Cannel- 
ton, in Indiana, there are 89,000 spindles at work, and new mills rising. 

The New York correspondent of the Daily News abstracts from Ohio 
newspapers an account of a female social movement— 

** A convention, composed of five hundred women, recently met at Salem 
to consider the social, intellectual, and political condition of the sex. There 
were a president, three vice-presidents, and three secretaries, besides a busi- 
ness committee. An address was read complaining of the legal liabilities to 
which women are subjected, the want of protection for their labour, their 
inability to obtain for it a fair remuneration, and the inequality of their position 
as component parts of the state. Many good speeches were made by the 
ladies, and many spirited letters were read on the occasion; all of which 
breathed a spirit of resistance ‘ to the overbearing tyranny of the other sex.’ ” 
Twenty-two resolutions were passed. They declare that all laws which pre- 
vent women from pursuing their own substantial happiness are contrary to 
nature, equity, and justice; that all rights are human rights, and of course 
irrespective of sex; that the submission of the sex to laws made for them 
without their consent is a submission to injustice and a proof of their degra- 
dation; that the good of the race demands the extension of the elective 
franchise to women ; that the control of their property and of their children, 
by the men, reduces them to the condition of slaves; that all distinctions 
between men and women, based on the difference of sex, are wrong, and 
should be abolished; ‘that the practice of holding women amenable to a 
different standard of propriety and morality than that to which men are held 
amenable, is unjust and unnatural, and highly detrimental to domestic and 
social virtue and happiness.’ 

It may be mentioned that women did once possess the franchise in the 
State of New Jersey, but it was taken from them. 

The advices from Canada are not of immediate moment, but there was 
an under-current of progression in one way. ‘The Central Committee of 
the British American League had issued another address, urging Cana- 
dians to petition the Imperial Parliament and the Queen, through their 
Local Legislature, for an Imperial act authorizing the Canadian people to 
hold a general convention of delegates for the purpose of considering and 
preparing a constitution for the government of the Province, and to con- 
cert with delegates from such of the other British Provinces in North 
America as may be desirous of forming a federal union with Canada. 





Plisrellancons. 


The Queen has appointed Sir John Jervis, Attorney-General, Mr. 
Samuel Martin, Q.C., Mr. William Henry Walton, Master of the Court of 
Exchequer, Mr. George William Bramwell, barrister, and Mr. James Shaw 
Willes, barrister, ‘to be her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into 
the process, practice, and system of pleading, in the Superior Courts of 
Law at Westminster and on Circuit.” 

Mr, Edward Lawes, barrister-at-law, is announced as Secretary to the 
Commission. 

An English Earldom and an Irish Barony become extinct by the de- 
mise of Michacl James Robert Dillon, twelfth Earl of Roscommon and 
Baron of Kilkenny West. He died on the 15th, at Fitzwilliam Lodge, 
Blackrock, near Dublin. The late Earl was a posthumous son of Captain 
Michael Dillon, of the Dublin Militia, who fell at the battle of Ross. 
He claimed the title on the death of the eleventh Earl, in 1816, as de- 
scended from the youngest son of the first Earl, who obtained the dignity 
in 1622; and the claim was confirmed by the House of Lords in 1828. 
He married a sister of the seventeenth Earl of Shrewsbury, in 1830; but 
that lady died in 1843. 

It is said that Mr. Dillon Browne, the Member for Mayo, is actively 
engaged in asserting his claim to the dormant title. Some other anony- 


. . a 
mous claimant is also looked for, now an humble settler j “te 
States. ‘ em Ge United 

The Queen has appointed the Honourable and Reverend Robert Pl 
ket, Archdeacon of Killala, to the Deanery of Tuam, vacant by the re 
of Dean Carter. th 

A reply by the Bishop of Exeter to an address of the clergy of Barn 
staple, expressing their dissatisfaction with the existing court ef amend 
from the Ecclesiastical Courts, contains these assurances— Ppeak 

“T have not only strong reason to hope that the judgment itself wi)! ulti 
mately be proved to be invalid, but, even if that hope be disappointed fo 
confident that it can be shown, on close inspection, to be of no authorite 
whatever as a precedent in any future case. Into the grounds of this = 
pectation I will not now enter. Suffice it to say, that so confident am Jj, 
their soundness and force, that if it should be again my misfortune to be 
required by the Crown, or any other patron, to institute to cure of souls 
within my diocese any clergyman who holds the opinions held by Mr. Gor. 
ham, or otherwise plainly contradicting the doctrine of our Uhurch ned 
the great article of baptism, I should not only feel it my duty to reject 
him, but should rely with full assurance on the justice even of the Judicial 
Committee that they would sustain me in taking the course which I here ay. 
nounce. 

The Reverend William Maskell has officially resigned the living of gt 
Mary Church, Devon.—Guardian. , 

The Lightning steam-vessel has returned to Woolwich, from accom. 
panying the Arctic Expedition as far as Cape Wrath and the edge of the 
ice, on their voyage of search. The Expedition left the Long Hope of the 
Orkney Islands in the forenoon of the 15th instant, and was left by the 
Lightning about forty miles further on their way in the evening of' that 
day. The weather had been found unusually cold ; a circumstance attri. 
buted to a cause of good omen—the unusually early breaking-up and 
Southward drift of the Arctic ice. 


The act for abolishing the Brick-duty came into foree on the 17th in- 
stant. Half the duty is to be remitted on the stock of bricks remaining 
on the “ entered” premises of the maker; and a clause, not very intel- 
ligibly worded, provides for the extension of the advantage to persons who 
have made contracts on the faith that the duty was to continue. The 
marginal note runs thus—“ Purchasers of bricks under contracts made be- 
fore the 27th day of March 1850, to be allowed by the seller an abatement 
from the price thereof equivalent to the duties from which the latter is 
relieved, and to allow the same to the persons with whom they have con- 
tracted.” 

The Irish papers continue to describe the fairs held throughout the 
country as the best for prices that have been known for a long period. 


The Scottish Press of Wednesday announces the death of Mrs. Jeffrey, 
the widow of Lord Jeffrey. “Shortly after Lord Jeffrey’s decease, his widow, 
affected in a more than ordinary degree by the sad event, broke up her esta- 
blishment in Moray Place, and took up her abode with Mr. and Mrs. Empson, 
her son-in-law and daughter, at Haileybury, Hertford. Though naturally 
cheerful, her spirits never recovered the shock she sustained by the death of 
her distinguished partner, whom she has not survived four months.” 

A gentleman of highly-respectable family and connexions, and the owner 
in fee of different estates in the county of Tipperary, producing a rental of 
1,000/7. a year, died lately in one of the workhouses of Dublin, a recipient of 
in-door relief. His father had been High Sheriff of the county, and held 
the commission of the peace for three other counties, and had at one time 
possessed one-and-twenty fee-simple estates, and in early life was a close 
companion and favourite of George the Fourth when Prince of Wales. 

We are authorized to say that Mr. John Macdonald, of Mansfield Wood- 
house, who attained his hundredth year last November, will run any man 
in England, his own weight and age, for any sum. N.B.—No hurdles.— 
Nottingham Guardian. 


A letter passed through the Shields Post-office, a short time ago, “ For 
Betsy Robinson, a Scotch Woman with One Eye, Carey Bank, North Shields.” 

Some few years ago, Mrs. Salter, the widow of a wealthy brewer at Rick- 
mansworth, Herts, provided in her will that a hogshead of ale should be 
daily given away by the possessors of the brewery for ever! Accordingly, 
every morning the ale-barrel is placed on the public road, with an iron ladle 
by its side, when such of her Majesty’s lieges as are not above quafling a 
ladleful of stingo in that public manner may be seen wetting the clay, or 
washing down their eleven o'clock. Formerly, a brass ~. was put into the 
barrel; but as that frequently disappeared with the ale, the more primitive 
method was substituted of a spike-hole.—Sussex Express. 

The driver of a coach which journies between a distant city and Bath, last 
week received a hint from the ostler of an inn in the suburbs of the latter 
city that a common informer was seated on the roof of his coach. Conscious 
that he had exceeded his licensed number, the knight of the whip resigned 
the ribands to the ostler, and hastened to the Magistrates, laid an informa- 
tion against himself, was fined 5/., and received back one-half as the in- 
former’s fee. Great was the chagrin of the common informer, on presenting 
himself before the Bench for a summons, to find that he had been forestalled. 
— Bristol Mercury. 

Mr. Robert Lindsay Maulever, an extensive land-agent, and Magistrate for 
the County of Londonderry, was assassinated in open day at Crossmaglen, on 
the Borders of Louth and Armagh, on Thursday. He was shot from behind 
a hedge; a large sum of money being found on his dead body, revenge is 
presumed to have been the motive. 

At the High Court of Justiciary, in Edinburgh, last week, Peter Pearson 
was put on his trial for the murder of George Wilson and Jean Ritchie, at 
Juniper Green, as formerly narrated. The proceedings were stopped by the 
counsel for the defence proving Pearson’s insanity. Two surgeons deposed 
that he was “‘a dangerous madman”; and the counsel himself, who had 
known him for ten years, stated that he had been insane during the whole 
period. The Court directed that the maniac should be detained in the general 
prison at Perth. 

Miss Sinclair, a lady living at Leopold Place, Edinburgh, was awakened 
during the night by a noise in her bedroom; and she found a young man 
standing by her bedside, with a pistol in one hand and a candle in the other, 
his face disguised by a plaster of rouge. He demanded ten pounds. ¥ 
Sinclair said she had not the money; and on her niece, a little girl, corro- 
borating this, the ruffian presented the pistol at her. He then ordered the 
lady to show him the plate-chest, and made her rise in her night-clothes. 
While looking for the keys of the chest, she noticed that the door- key was 
outside the bedroom: in a moment she sprang through, and locked the 
robber in; then hastened into the street and raised an alarm. When assist- 
ance came, it was found that the burglar had escaped at the back of the 





house, descending to the ground by means of a pipe. He carried off a watch 
and guard-chain. 
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POSTSCRIPT. a 


The business in the House of Commons last night was miscellaneous, 
and not of primary importance. - 

rN proposition to repeal 80 much of the 3 and 4 \ ictoria cap. 17 as im- 

ses an additional duty of ten per cent on Assessed and W indow taxes, was 
brought forward by Mr. BLacksTone ; who reviewed the circumstances of 
deficiency under which the additional impost was laid on, and called for the 
removal ‘of the temporary burden now that the temporary emergency is 
The Cuance.tor of the Excur@ver opposed the motion with a 
hich the subsequent lack of interest seemed to warrant; Mr. 
Banxes and Sir GrorcrE PECHELL being the only Members who offered a 
word in its favour. Negatived, by 130 to 65. 

Foreign policy was — brought under cursory review by Mr. Baie 
CocHRANE, with assertions of our universal unpopularity on the Conti- 
and interrogations as to the necessities that warranted the Minto 
mission to the Italian States, or the successes that lave justified it. Lord 
PALMERSTON, in a jocose style, referred Mr. Cochrane to the papers at 
home for that information which he had failed to acquire by foreign travel ; 
and pointed to the stability of the Sardinian crown as at least one good 
result of Lord Minto’s advice when that was properly followed. Lord 
Cravpe HamiLTon inquired whether the invasion of Austria was also 
among the happy results of his advice ? Lord PALMERSTON replied, that it 
was one of those things done directly against it. 


st. 


brevity wl 


nent, 


The rest of the evening was expended in criticism of divers Supply 
yotes—chiefly of sums for public buildings, royal palaces, &e.; Mr. 
Osporve taking the lead with vivacious comments, and a pertinacious 
attempt to winnow the items of expenditure. The vote of 14,672/. for an 
ornamental enclosure in front of Buckingham Palace was explained by 
Sir Cuartes Woop. It is intended to move the marble arch from its 
present position, and throw it across the Mall opposite to the entrance of 
the Stable-yard, enclosing it in an ornamental flower-garden, taken in from 
the Park, but continued open to the public. An iron palisade will replace 
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ey of Mr. Wyse should be disavowed by the English Government ; 
put, in that case, Lord Palmerston insists that the proceedings of M. Gros, 
the French mediator, should also be disavowed by the French Government ; 
which the French Government will not consent to do.”’ 

“It is broadly insinuated, sometimes by the assailants of the Government, 
and sometimes by its defenders, that, afterall, these [Mr. Wyse’s] claims were 
merely the pretexts under which England has chosen to wreak her resentment 
on Greece, to punish that diminutive state for its clandestine hostility, or to 
check the ascendancy which Russia and France had acquired in spite of us at 
Athens, Lord Palmerston himself hinted on one occasion that the hand 
of King Otho had been distinctly traced in the Cephalonian insurrection, 
and Mr. Disracli derides the idea that Pacitico’s Portuguese papers can have 
been more than the mask of more serious grounds of remonstrance. . .. . 
The Cabinets of Russia and Austria have seized this opportunity to announce 
that as Lord Palmerston holds the private claims of British residents in 
foreign countries to be a subject for the interference of the British fleet, and 
not to be within the exclusive jurisdiction of the municipal law of those 
countries, they demur in principle to any such pretension, and that they 
shall take measures to restrict the admission of British subjects to reside in 
their dominions.’’— 7'imes. 

The venerable Duke of Rutland, whose state of health has lately ocea- 
sioned much uneasiness to his friends, has arrived in town from Cam- 
bridgeshire, much recovered, 

The Reverend Dr. Warneford has given the generous donation of 1,0007. 
towards the endowment of the Wardenship of Queen's College, Birming- 


| ham; an office to which the Reverend Horace Gray, Prebendary of Wells 
| and Vicar of Pitton, was appointed at the last annual meeting. The 


the present hoarding in front of the Palace. The Earl of Lincoln's plan | 


of placing the arch at the front of a new entrance to the Mall from Tra- 
falgar Square would be too expensive. 

The vote of 104,660/. for the expenses of works at the New Palace, for 
1850-1, gave Mr. OsnorNe an opportunity to reventilate the question of the 


enormous difference between Mr. Barry’s estimate (about 700,000/.) and 


the probable cost (about 4,000,000/.) of the Houses of Parliament: a 
variation which Sir Cuantes Woop and other Members first mitigated by 
explanatory details, and then showed to be the fault of the House itself, 
which had insisted on all the variations, Among the “ additional” items 
are 1,500/. for a smoking-room, and 3,000/. for “cupboards,” &e., for 
the convenience of Members. Sir Bensamin Hawt criticized the 
ornamental effigies made “in a severe style free from violent action” ; 
whose narrow shoulders Mr. Thomas excuses by the narrowness of Mr. 
Barry’s niches. 


Mr. Henry DrumMonp discoursed practically on venti- | 


lation; and many Members praised the ventilation of the House under | 


Dr. Reid’s system—from the temperature in an empty to that in a crowded 
state it varies only two or three degrees. Mr. Greene stated, that in the 
new House, with recent modifications, the sittings for Members are 446 ; 
in the present House, with the galleries, 456; in the old house it was 387. 
Hereupon Lord Ronertr Grosvenor recalled the recommendation of the 
Committee, that there should be sittings for 460, and galleries for all the 
rest ; a strangers’ gallery for 200 ; and distinguished sittings for 100—in- 
stead of a space more like the pens in Smithficld than anything else. 

Sir De Lacy Evans moved the vote in a new shape, reduced by the 
amount of 1,050/., [the price of “three pictures for Peers’ refreshment 
rooms,” ] and in this form it was carried, by 94 to 75. Much cheering at 
the “defeat of Ministers.” 

The vote of 452/. for furniture in Dublin Castle was mage to. Sir 
Cuartes Woop stated, that, assuming the bill for abolishing the Vice- 
royalty to become law, the Lord-Lieutenant would not under any cir- 
cumstances leave Dublin immediately: a circumstance Mr. Maurice 
O’ConnELL thought ominous that Government is getting ashamed of the 
bill. Vote passed. 

The House fhen resumed ; and, after formally forwarding a few mea- 
sures, adjourned. 


The leading incident of news in the morning prints is an attempt to as- | 


sassinate the King of Prussia. The King and Queen were about to leave 
Berlin on the 22d instant, for the palace of San Souci, but were detained 
a short time at the station for the preparation of the train. As they were 
leaving one of the side rooms to enter the carriage, a man in the uniform 
of an Artillery of the Guard came close, and fired a pistol as it were into 
his Majesty’s breast. The King is exceedingly short sighted, and at a 
few feet farther off the assassin would not have been seen by him ; but as 
the man came within his vision, and raised the pistol, the King turned very 
swiftly so as to put his body out of the line of the ball, and thus, by what 
was little more than an instinctive gesture, saved his life. The ball 
passed close to his breast, ripping his coat, and tore open the flesh of his 
arm just below the elbow; but did no more serious damage. The man 
was instantly seized. A doctor, who was passing in a phaeton, dressed the 
wound, and soon after the King’s own surgeons pronounced that it was 
not a grave one. The King returned to Charlottenburg within an hour 
from the mishap; and a telegraphic despatch of the next day (23d) an- 
nounces that the wound had caused no unfavourable symptoms. 

The man who thus attempted to take the King’s life is Max Sefeloge, 
thirty-one years old, a native of Potsdam, who was brought up in the 
Potsdam Asylum for Soldier’s Sons, and has served in the artillery, but 
was discharged as a lunatic... He imagines that he is the inventor of 
chocolate and gun-cotton; and is believed to have been exasperated 
by the King’s non-attention to petitions for assistance to found a colony 
in the Beylik of Tunis. 

This is the second escape the King has had: Tschech, the would-be 
assassin of 1844, was beheaded at Spandau. 


The Paris journals contain an improbable report, that Lord Palmerston 
has offered to “ compromise” the Greek affair, on this basis— 
That the convention of London, concluded between France and England, 
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money has been duly paid over to trustees. 


A royal sign manual warrant has just been issued granting a pension of 
25/. a year to Mrs. Harriet Waghorn, widow of the late Licutenant 
Thomas Waghorn, “in consideration of the eminent services of her late 
husband.”’—Globe. 





Principat Hovsr or Commons Bustvess ror Next Werk. 
Monday, May 27. Supply: Mr. Hamilton to move an address on the subject of Irish 
Education. 

Supply: Report. 

Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill: Third reading. 

Elections (Ireland) Bill: Third reading. 

Nineteen other Bills. 

Tuesday, May 28. Emigration of Orphan Girls to Australia.—Mr. William Miles. 

Church of Ireland: Committee of the whole House, to consider the means b 
which the Church revenue may be rendered most efficient for the wellbeing 
the people of Ireland—Mr. Roebuck. 

Wednesday, May 29. No business set down. 
Thursday, May 30. Post-office: to call attention to the question of the total cessa- 
tion of Sunday labour— Lord Ashley. 

The Jews: in Committee of the whole House, to move for leave to bring ina 
Bill to “regulate the mode of administering the Oath of Abjuration to per- 
sons professing the Jewish Religionj’—Lord John Russell. 

Friday, June 1. Money Payment of Wages (Ireland) Bill: Committee, 

Railways Abandonment Bill: as amended to be considered. 

Stamp Duties (No. 2) Bill: Second reading. 

Seven other Bills. 

Slave Labour Sugar: That it is unjust and impolitic to expose the free-grown 
sugar of the British Colonies and Possessions abroad toa competition with the 
sugar of foreign slave-holding and slave-trading countries—Sir Edward Bux- 
ton. If that motion be agreed to, to move an addition—** While at the same time 
the British Government interposes difficulties that prevent the Colonies from 
procuring a sufficient supply of free labourers from Africa and other places, 
that might enable those colonics to compete in the production of sugar with 
the foreign slave-holding and slave-trading countries” — Mr. Hume. 

Slave Labour: Resolution in a Committee of the whole House respecting the 
exclusion of the produce of slave labour—Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanoe Frimay Arrernoon. 

The French Funds have been in a continued state of improvement during 
the week; the closing price of the Five per Cents in Paris yesterday being 
89°75, or nearly 3 per cent higher than the quotation of that day week. It 
is hence inferred that no very serious consequences will result from the mis- 
understanding between our own and the French Government. Consols ad- 
vanced on Tuesday to 96, and have since fluctuated between that price and 
953 ; closing today at 953 } for Money and 95} for Account. 

All the Foreign Stocks rallied with the improvement of the Consol Mar- 
ket. Russian Four-and-a-half Stock and Serip, Danish Stock, Dutch Four 
¥ Cents and Two-and-a-half per Cents, had all reached quotations within 











per cent of those at which they were current before the recent decline. 

he demand has been principally confined to Russian Securities; which 
have been much sought after, and in which some large transactions have oc- 
curred: business in the others has been limited. Prices have all given 
way slightly this afternoon, with the decline of the English Funds. An ar- 

‘600 dollars on account of the Mexican Dividends, accompanied by 
intelligence of the favourable reception by Congress of the new plan for the 
conversion of the Debt, has given an improved value to the Bonds of the re- 
pa, which advanced to 31g; but the quotations of this afternoon are 
ower—namely, 30} 3; South American Securities of all kinds have been 
but little dealt in, and the transactions in them unimportant. The same 
remark will apply to the Peninsular Bonds ; the business beth in Portuguese 
and Spanish Stocks having been insignificant. 

The Railway Share Market has been firm, and a gradual improvement ob- 
servable during nearly the whole week ; the prices of most of the principal 
shares have been from 1/. to 2/. higher. A slight tendency to depression was 
observable this afternoon, and prices were nominally rather lower. The 


| French Shares have recovered the decline they have lately experienced, and 


today’s quotations are nearly the same as those of Thursday week. 
Sarunpay Twetve o'CLock. 
The improvement of nearly } per cent that occurred in the French Funds 
in Paris yesterday has not produced any effect here ; Consols and the Eng- 
lish Stocks generally being at the quotations of yesterday. The transactions 
of the morning have hitherto been unimportant. The same remark applies 
to the Foreign Funds, of which many of the quotations given below must be 
considered merely nominal. The Railway Share Market is without material 
change ; the following being the only bargains as yet recorded—Eastern 
Counties, 74; Great Northern, 7; Leeds and Bradford, 95} ; South-western, 
61}; Midland, 34}; North Staffordshire, 72; South-eastern, 14; Great 
North of England Purchase, 1§ 4; York and North Midland, 16}. 
Sarurpay Two o’CLocg. 
Scarcely any business of moment has occurred, and the English Funds have 
been steady during the whole day at the morning's quotations. The business 
in the Foreign Market has been unimportant, as the following meagre list of 
actual transactions will show—Mexican, 303 }; Peruvian Deferred, 324 3 3; 
Portuguese 1824, 85}; Russian Scrip, 23 premium; Dutch Two-and-a- 


should be enforced, in place of the one concluded at Athens, and that the , per Cents, 5536; Dutch Four per Cents, $5}. 
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The following are the principal 


The Share Market is rather heavier. 
j i Ditto Thirds, 


bargains recorded—Aberdeen, 7}; Bristol and Exeter, 63 4; 
12 dis.; Culedonian, 8; Ditto New 10/. Preference, 4] ; 

Great Northern, 7 68; Great Western, 54) 54); Ditto New, 17/4, 747; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Fifths,} §; London and Blackwall, 4) |; 
and North-western, 103} 3; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 11} 4; Ditto Filths, 
11}; Londen and South-western, 61); Midland, 34) 4; 

2}; North British, 74 3; North Staffordshire, 7$ |; Scottish Central, 12% 5; 
South-casiern and Dover, 14 13%; Ditto No. 3, 192; York, Neweastle, and 
Berwick, 138 } 3; Ditto Extension, 8}; Ditto G. N. b. Purchase or Pre- 
ference, 1443; York and North Midland, 16) 28; Namur and Liege, 7}; 


Rouen and Havre, 8. 


3 per Cent Consols......... « 955 } Danish 3 per Cents ..... 70 72 
Ditto for Account........... 95} | Dutch 2) per Cents . 554 6 
3 per Cent Reduced.,....... 94 | Ditto 4 per Cents . A 85} 4 
|” eee 963 ; | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 304 { 
Long Annuities..,.......... 8 3-16} Peruvian 6 per Cents sex 
Bank Stock on 206 | 74] Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842 13 34 
Exchequer Bills............ 67 70 | Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 84 6 
India Stock 5 wena - } Russian 5 per Cents . 106 8 
brazilian 5 per Cents,....... S68 | Ditto 4) per Cents .......... 
Belgian 4) per Cents,....... 86 7 j Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents, 17 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents See | Ditto 3 per Cents I842......, 374 38 
Danish 5 per Cents.......... 97:8 WIR co vannneci cccxncnee sl 4 





Cheatres aud RAiusir. 
Madame Frezzolini, who has appeared this week at Iler Majesty's 
Theatre, is not only a great actress-singer, but her genius has a pecu- 


East Lancashire, 75; [ 
London | 


Ditto 50/7. Shares, | 


tothe ‘* Grand Exposition” Personations of Britannia, France 

and the British Lion, bring about wholesome remarks on liberal 
international amity ; and the articles brought to the exhil ition furs h 
themes for satire against existing absurditics and abuses. - The diak ean . 
the piece, by Messrs. Albert Smith and Tom Taylor, is very smart . : 
ponte d; and herein its chief merit consists. Its we ak pe int is the met 
portunity it atlords for histrionic display ; the “* Year 1851,” who ap — 
in person as chorus, acted by Mr, C. Mathews, being really the sek ee 
nent character. As a spectac le; there is no att mpt to Yivi ] the torn = 
brilliant productions at this house ; though some tableaux, 1 prese ation the 
state of foreign European countries, for the laudable purpose of making 4 


— 
Peace, 
ty and 


satisfied with our own, are managed prettily enough, 


At the New Strand, the Whitsuntide noy elty is by Mr. Tom Taylor and 
is entitled The Philosopher's Stone. Ut is a happy instance of the talent 


already exhibited in Drogenes, of seizing on a traditional idea, and so turn- 


| ing it to present use that the production has more of purpose than the 


usual run of versified fairy tales. To show that boundless wealth jn an 
individual is boundless misery, is the object of the piece. The old pore 
thusiast Paracelsus tries to find out the philosopher’s stone; and when 
the secret is revealed to him, he becomes at first blasé through selfish en. 
jeyment, and then mischievous through indiscriminate charity. Here too 
there is commendable smartness of dialogue ; and the author is fortunate 


| in having, in addition to his own merits, so good an actor as Mr. Leigh 
wie 


liarity which distinguishes her—it is entirely and essentially tragic. It | 


is impossible to see and hear Frezzolini, even in a single part, without 
feeling that comedy would be as much out of the question with her as 
with a Siddons or a Rachel. Her classically-formed head and Grecian 
features would serve as a model for a bust of Melpomene, and the very 
tones of her voice seem made for the expression of tragic sentiment and 
feeling. 

Lucrezia Borgia is a part in which Grisi had hitherto been deemed un- 
approachable. She isso no longer. Frezzolini gives a different reading ; 
less terrible, but more lofty and more pathetic. Grisi is the Borgia as she 
is painted, but we believe untruly, by many writers—an adulteress, a 
poisoner, a fury in whom every deadly passion rages, controlled only by 
the yearnings of maternal affection. Frezzolini is the princess of a royal 
house, lofty and queenlike, the slave of passions engendered by power 
and indulgence, but with a nobleness of nature which with better nurture 
might have borne better fruit. Grisi inspires chiefly awe and terror; it 
is only in the final seene that we sympathize with the mother’s agonies, 
so powerfully expressed. Frezzolini’s Lucrezia engages a certain sym- 
pathy all along, from the better feelings which shine through the dark- 
ness of her crimes. Both are great tragic efforts, and each reading is 
consistent with itself; but Frezzolini’s is the more pleasing, and also the 
more finished and artistic. 


Asa singer, Frezzolini is of the highest class. fer voice is not of great 


volume, but it is remarkably clear and flexible, and in the highest part of 


the scale, unrivalled in brilliancy and beauty. She reaches C or D with- 
out effort, with great strength of tone, perfect sweetness, and the intona- 
tion of a fine instrument. Her style and execution are those of a most 
accomplished musician; her embellishments, which she uses moderately, 
are musician-like and tasteful ; her expression is always truthful, and 
forcible without exaggeration. 

Another novelty in the strong cast of this opera was Ida: Bertrand’s 
pleasing performance of Orsini ; which had no fault but that of being 
rather too feminine and deficient in gayety. 

La Tempesta, Scribe’s operatic version of Shakspere’s Tempest, with 
Halévy'’s music, is almost immediately forthcoming. From a little pam- 
phlet put forth under managerial auspices to gratify the curiosity of the 
habitués, we learn something of the French dramatist’s design and of its 
execution. Finding that Shakspere’s play is essentially musical—that 
the enchanted isle is full of ** sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and 
hurt not ’’—he wishes to develop this feature of the play by giving it a 
regular musical form, adhering as much as possible to the spirit of the 
original. He introduces incidents not in the play, but suggested by it. 
He supposes the witch Sycorax to be alive, and makes us hear her voice 
from the heart of the rock in which she is imprisoned, calling on her 
monster-son to relieve her from her bondage, and instigating him to 
crimes; and on their joint machinations hangs the plot of the piece. 
Arie! will appear under the form of Carlotta Grisi; but the move- 
ments of the spirit of the air will be accompanied by unearthly and 
invisible music. Shakspere’s principal incidents are thrown into the 
usual musical forms; Mrranda being personated by Sontag, J’respero by 
Coletti, and Calihan by Lablache ; and the unholy alliance of the mon- 
ster with Trineulo and his companions furnishes comic scenes in the spirit 


of the original. ILow Halévy has performed his part of the task—more 
difficult in England than anywhere else—remains to be seen; but his 


acknowledged reputation gives reasonable prospect of success, 

At Covent Garden, on Thursday, Grisi’s performance of Alice, in Ro- 
berto il Diavolo, could not have disappointed those who had considered 
the nature of the character and the qualities of the performer. Grisi 
cannot do anything positively ill; but so imaginative and poctical a 
creation is not well suited to her strong but somewhat material and 
literal style. Nor is the music of the part well suited to her voice ; 
it requires more flexibility and nicer finish than she is now capable of. 
The consequence certainly was, a partial failure; some of the things 
which Jenny Lind made most striking having becn comparatively unno- 
ticed,—as the air, ** Quand je quittai la Normandie,” and the scene with 
Bertram at the cross; and her whole reception was colder than usual. 
Tamberlik was an excellent Roberto ; Formes’s rude energy was not out 
of place in Bertram; Castellan was more than usually successful in 
Ssabella ; and Mario made more of the little part of Rambaldo than was 
ever made of it before. 

At the Lyceum and the New Strand, the old fashion of making Whitsun- 
tide a theatrical festival has been revived. At the former, we have one of 
those pieces called “ revues,” which are produced at Paris as regularly 
as pantomimes in London, but which are more of a rarity here. Their 
function is simply to make the topics of the day to pass in a sort of hu- 
morous review before the audience, with as little connecting plot as pos- 
sible. The Lyceum piece, which is called Novelty Fair, anticipates the 
year 1851, and takes for its principal scene of action the pavilion devoted 


Murray to express the various phases of moral misery through which the 
too lucky alchemist is condemned to pass. 


At the Adelphi also, there has been an attempt to show the want of 
connexion between wealth and happiness ; though here the lesson is con. 
veyed in the farce form. A costermonger, the betrothed of a chimney. 
sweeper’s daughter, having ambitious notions, is cured of them by aday’s 
subjection to the rules of etiquette; the absence of a knife to cut his fish 
acting on him preciscly as the presence of a sword did on Damocles, 
The moral is pointed in an unique way. The sinner, turning a virtuous 
man, consents to be a May-day Jack-in-the-Green, for the benefit of his 
bride’s family, and warns the audience against ambition, from the aperture 
in his leafy covering. The practical jokes at the dinner-table, given with 
all Wright’s humour, are amusing enough; but as this piece evidently 
purports to be a picture of character, a little more truthfulness of tone 
would be an advantage. If our authors would look more into real life 
and less into stage conventions, they would make an important move to- 
wards the elevation of the drama. 





With here and there a propensity to caricature, and with usual dilet- 
tante want of strength, the Rent Day of Mr. Jerrold and the Lor Gentle. 
man of Colman were respectably acted at the St. James's on Saturday 
last, by the “ Amateur Artists,” for the Benefit Fund. 


The Philharmonic concert of Monday last was, in various respects, one 
of the most interesting we have ever listened to. The attractive chayae- 
ter of the programme was evinced by the extraordinary demand for ad- 
missions. ‘The room, at these concerts, has for some years back been al- 
ways full; but it is seareely a bull to say, that on this occasion it was a 
good deal more than full, for scores of persons found, to their disappoint- 
ment, a couple of days before, that there was not an admission to be had 
for love or money, 

The vocal music, as too often happens, was but indifferent ; and though 
the Philharmonic has always been essentially an instrumental concert, 
yet the Directors are much to blame for getting up any portion of the 
entertainment in a careless and slovenly manner. 

The instrumental banquet was equally remarkable for richness and 
variety. The principal dish was Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony ; and 
that unique piece of musical painting was exhibited in all its truth and 
freshness, The other symphony was the fourth of Mozart, in D; a 
charming work, which has always been admired for its clearness, simpli- 
city, and the graceful melody it breathes from beginning to end. Instead 
of the overture which usually terminates the first part of the concert, 
Mozart’s great pianoforte concerto in D minor was played by Thalberg. 
It has given us much pleasure of late to witness the revival by the greatest 
performers of the day of Mozart's pianoforte music, which John Cramer 
used to render so delicious, and which, since his time—as an artist we 
mean, for we are happy to say he is alive and well—has been so mis- 
takenly neglected. Mozart is the father of the modern school of the 
pianoforte ; which, to this day, derives from him many of its greatest 
qualities. To hear the most beautiful of Mozart's compositions executed 
by the first of living performers, was a rare and exquisite pleasure,—a 
pleasure heightened by observing the great artist’s devotion to his author, 
his total abstinence from display, and the pure simplicity with which he 
gave the text, indulging the suggestions of his own fancy only in the two 
highly-wrought cadenzas that the composer’s own design permitted him 
to introduce. This was, and was felt by the audience to be, the most de- 
lightful performance of the evening; and we may add, that no one en- 
joyed it more keenly than the veteran pianist whose performance of the 
same piece had in former times been received in the same room with the 
same enthusiasm. Thalberg afterwards played one of his own fantasias, 

very inferior as music, but a miracle of executive power and brilliancy. 

Another interesting circumstance was the appearance—the last—of the 
veteran Robert Lindley, who, with Lucas and Howell, played the old 
favourite trio of Corelli. The scene was really affecting. The burst of 
acclamation from the whole audience and orchestra when he presented 
himself, the air of respectful tenderness with which Costa led him to his 
seat and adjusted it comfortably for him, the old man’s strong but un- 
demonstrative emotion, and the comparative weakness but still admirable 
skill with which he awoke the tones of his instrument, were all calculated 
to strike deeply many present in whose minds the image of Lindley is 
associated with the memory of years long since past. ‘The trio of course 
was encored as of old; and amid general cheers, the matchless violon- 
cellist slowly retired from the orchestra, leaving a blank in it which will not 
probably be filled up in our day. 

Madame Madeleine Nottes, a lady said to have some reputation in Ger- 
many, sang Mozart's “ Porgi amor,” and Beethoven's “ O dolee speranza”’ 
from Fidelio, with considerable taste and expression ; but her vocal powers 
were almost paralyzed by nervous trepidation. Formes, in an air from 
Euryanthe, exhibited enough of the fortiter in re, to which some addition 
of the suaviter in modo would not have been amiss. He was, as usual, 
much too loud, and, also as usual, the orchestra tried to be still louder. 
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~~ gopies OF THE DAY. 


BRITISH INDIA: THE “BLACK ACTS.” 
THERE is a romantic interest about tale s of fichting and hair- 
breadth escapes in unsettled countries, of hich commercial statis 
ties and the work of legislation are destitute. This accounts for 
the greater attention which our Indian * news-writers ck vote to 
the petty predatory warfare of some inconsiderable mountain trib s 
at the extreme North-western angle of our enormous dominions in 
the East, than to the social and economical condition of those terri- 
tories. The commotions among the Afr edees in the neighbour- 
hood of Kohat are less dangerous to the stability of governme nt in 
India, than the kindred disturbances of Rob Roy and his retainers 
were in Scotland a hundred years ago: yet every newspaper-reader 
in this country is familiar with the military movements between 
Attock and Kalabagh, while few seem to know or eare how a de- 


pendency of which the population is numbered by hundreds of 


millions is governed. . . ; 

There is a prevalent but an erroneous notion in this country, that 
the social condition of India is unvarying. But the truth is, 
that great changes are in progress’ there. The Anglo-Indian 
Government is often reproached with an utter neglect of the 
lines of communication and other public works: yet if people 
would take the trouble to inquire, they would find that a great 
trunk-road is nearly completed from Caleutta to Allahabad; and 
that from Allahabad to Delhi wheeled carriages, stage-coaches we 
might say, have superseded the immemorial * dawk ”—the palan- 

uin with its relays of bearers. The advertising columns of the 
‘aleutta journals are filled with notices of steam-boats about to 
start from “ the city of palaces” for Benares and Delhi, for Dacca 
and Assam, and for the Arracan and Tenasserim provinces. A re- 
yolution in the modes of travelling and transmitting goods from place 
to place has occurred in India, quite‘as great in its kind as railways 
have effected with us. By the introduction of ocean steam naviga- 
tion, India itself, formerly a four-months voyage from England, is 
now reached in little more than one month. Our knowledge of India 
is increased in proportion; and the changes in the arrangements 
for mercantile intercourse have been commensurate. This is but 
a sample of the innovations going on in British India: the exten- 
sion of elementary schools is silently working its way; and Hin- 
doos have learned even to hold “ monster” meetings for the redress 
of grievances. 

The activity of the local Government in matters of legislative 
and administrative organization keeps pace with the development 
of industrial measures. What is called the “settlement” of the 
North-western Provinces is materially affecting the interests of the 
occupants of land. A new system of relations between the Native 
Princes and the Anglo-Indian Government its springing up. We 
have some two hundred and fifty hereditary rulers bound by treaties 
to uphold the existing international arrangements of India in sub- 
ordination to the British authorities, but left free and independent 
in all other respects. Measures recently adopted in the instances 
of the Rajahs of Sattara and Colaba, and some other potentates of 
Central India, denote a desire to render the English power over 
the territories of those provinces more direct and extensive—to 
mediatize the rulers, or reduce them to a state of feudal depend- 
ency. Into the policy of such a procedure we do not now enter; 
but obviously its consequences must be important for good or evil. 

In matters of legislation the supreme local Government of India 

is as actively innovating as in those of administration. During the 
year 1849, nearly ninety draft acts have been discussed by the Le- 
gislative Council at Caleutta; of which about fifty have become, 
or are likely to become, law. Many of them are sufficiently trivial 
in their details; but, among the acts which still remain in an 
inchoate state, are four which have excited much angry discussion 
throughout Hindostan, inasmuch as they contemplate an equaliza- 
tion of the legal status of all subjects, irrespective of race. Fora 
long period there have been two classes of law courts in India— the 
King’s or Queen’s, and the Company’s Courts. The Indian popula- 
tion were subject to the latter ; natives of England and the India- 
born descendants of English parents enjoyed a privileged jurisdic- 
tion—they were subject only to the Queen's Courts. That distine 
tion was obviously necessary while the Company continued to act 
as a trading association, and to be animated by its notorious jealousy 
of all “non-covenanted” English traders ‘and settlers. “But an 
mpression has prevailed, that the Company having been trans 
formed into a mere instrument for territorial government, the ne- 
cessity for exempting Englishmen not in its service from the juris- 
diction of its courts has ceased. To this opinion is to be attributed 
the extended powers of local legislation imparted under the last 
Charter Act to a Legislative Committee of the Council at Fort 
William. At any rate, a principal aim of these legislators has 
been to subject Englishmen in India to the jurisdiction of the Mo- 
fussil (or district) Courts of the Company, and to introduce one uni- 
form code of laws for Indians and Europeans. 

The first acts or ordinances having this object in view were in- 
troduced under the auspices of Mr. Macaulay, the first Legislative 
Councillor. They identified the legal condition of English set- 
tlers in all matters of civil contract and proprietary rights with 
those of the Natives; and Englishmen had been previously sub- 
jected to the jurisdiction of the Mofussil Courts in cases of assault 
and other offences not savouring of felony, by act of Parliament. 
The Macaulay acts gave great umbrage at the time ; they were | 
vigorously opposed, and branded by the designation of “ Black | 
Acts.” After passing them, their authors paused awhile ere they 


SPE 


ventured to proceed further. Within this last year, reer, a 
series of * Black Acts No. LI.” hag been proposed dop- 
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tion of the Legislative Council, and hae created aneb! i 
These draft acts ave four in number. / The titst ie ie 
lish all exemptions from the jurisdicti¢n of the: # 
pany’s criminal courts; the second, to dlechane wh 
leges of her Majesty's European subjcadg rs ih ve d, toTegulate 
trial by jury; the fourth, to extend paatvetion® SAN ti rs. 


It needs not be dk nied that the exe miption of Europe ans from the 





), privi- 


Jurisdiction of the Company's Courts, like all special privileges in 


matters of jurisdiction, must have its anomalies and inconveniences. 
Queen's Courts exist only in the thre« presidential cities, and the 
expense and delay of bringing European offenders before them will 
som times defeat justice. But in seeking to redress evils of this 
kind, a wise legislation would guard against introducing worse 
oppre SSIONS, 

Lhe Mofussil Courts are in bad odour, and from their very con- 
stitution can searcely fail to be seenes of corruption and oppression. 
Their presidents are in most instances civil servants of the Com- 
pany ; men who have had no legal edueation—who are engaged in 
the revenue department one day and called upon to act as judges 
the next—who have no practical experience to compensate their 
want of legal knowledge. They are imperfectly acquainted with the 
language in which the business of the courts is transacted. They 
are not assisted by an English bar. They are entirely at the 
mercy of the Native practitioners, the most unscrupulous class in 
an unscrupulous community. The Native jury (as it is called) 
consists of three or four residents chosen by ballot, and the judge 
is not bound by their decision. On a recent trial at Moulmein, 
the jury acquitted the accused, and the judge forthwith sentenced 
him to ten years’ imprisonment! The third of the draft acts enu- 
merated above deprives the judge of the power of condemning the 
aceused when the jury acquit him, but authorizes him, when he 
dissents from the verdict, to refer the case to a superior court, 
which may decide on it without the intervention of a jury. It is 
also proposed to allow English barristers to practise in the Mo- 
fussil Courts: but this is elusory, for the business of these courts 
cannot support an English bar. In most districts of the Mofussil 
the European residents do not exceed one or two, and they are ob- 
jects of jealousy and enmity to the wealthier Hindoo traders and 
cultivators. Under these circumstances, the act subjecting Eu- 
ropeans to the jurisdiction of the Mofussil Courts becomes an act 
exposing them to vexatious and unfounded prosecutions by un- 
scrupulous rivals, in courts where pettifogging practitioners reign 
supreme, and where oaths (as was long ago proclaimed by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones) may be bought for about two shillings apiece. The 
dangers to which the Europeans are subjected by this contemplated 
change in their judicial status are great and notorious. The cases 
of denied or deferred justice, put forward to justify the aet, do not 
exceed half-a-dozen for the whole of India. Moreover, the Na- 
tives are too familiar with exceptional and personal jurisdictions 
to take any umbrage at the exemption of Europeans from the eon- 
trol of these courts, to which themselves are subjected. 

Great and sweeping reforms are required in the judicial system 
of our Indian dominions; but the law reformers in the Supreme 
Council of India appear to aim less at praetical ameliorations than 
at the introduction of a pedantic uniformity, that, without afford- 
ing any better guarantee for substantial justice, would inflict great 
hardships on Europeans without producing any countervailing 
advantages to the Indians. The draft acts, if passed into laws, 
would degrade Europeans to the Hindoo level, not raise Hindoos 
to an equality with Europeans. Mr. Macaulay, the great origina- 
tor of the “ Black Acts,” appears to have contemplate da repetition 
of his favourite * experimentum in corpore vile.” It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the authorities in Leadenhall Strect and Cannon 
Row will interfere to prevent these measures from being earried, at 
least in their present form and order; or that Parliament will 
oblige them to perform their duty. 

Important though the subjeet of the preeeding remarks is, and 
vitally affecting the comfort of parties who have relatives seattered 
over the whole of Great Britain, there is little room to hope that 
any general active interest in it can be awakened in this country. 
The same apathy in the home community to all colonial grievances 
is but too apparent; and it affords an unanswerable argument for 
detining and extending the powers of local self-government in the 
Colonies. To India, however, the remedy of local self-government 
is inapplicable: for there the population is made up of a multitude 
of races in widely differing stages of civilization, all, with the ex- 
ception of the few English who rule them, as yet incapable of self- 
regulation. Yet, with singular inconsistency, the British Parlia- 
ment has conferred upon the arbitrary local Government of India, 
unchecked as it is by any powerful public opinion, a wider latitude 
of legislative authority than it is willing to impart to intelligent 
communities of Englishmen in the Colonies. This is an anomaly 
that ought to receive attention, when the question whether the 
charter of the East India Company is to be renewed, or some new 
means of governing our vast Indian empire devised, comes before 
Parliament, as it must of necessity do in the course of a year or two. 

THE CONDITION-OF-IRELAND QUESTION, 
D'ArEemBert allegorized the healing art, by likening a physician 
to a blind man armed with a club, and intent upon quelling a fray 
between Nature and Disease: the blind man strikes at random, 
and his blows, falling sometimes upon this side and sometimes 
upon the other, often restore peace at the cost of the life of 
one of the combatants ; he may kill nature, or he may kill the dis- 
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ease, or, worst of all, he may cripple both. Whatever may be { tuti 
| strange conventual character : its inmates consist apparently of may. 


thought of the fitness of the allegory to the ordinary leechcraft of 
these scientific days of mesmerism and homeopathy, we fear it 


could be proved, by many modern instances, that it might be very | 
correctly applied to elucidate the theory and practice of the most | 
Seldom, in- | 
| in the establishment. 


eminent contemporary doctors of the body politic. 
deed, do those learned persons suffer a quarrel, in which it is pos- 
sible for them to interpose, to be fought out to its proper conclu- 
sion without their aid. They usually strike with the impartiality 
of the blindest disciple of Galen; and, with like uncertainty, 
their blows may fall either upon the social disease or upon 
the ris medicatriz nature, whose desperate struggles have occa- 
sioned the commotion. But the meddling of the state doctor 
does not so often terminate in a merciful finishing-blow as does 
that of the physician of the individual human body. The politico- 
medical club is seldom heavy enough, or wielded with sufticient 
vigour or good-will, to kill outright. It more generally breaks 
the strength of the conflicting principles, just to that degree that 
insures a protracted and enfeebling struggle. It is difficult to ex- 


tinguish the social curative force ; but that it may be so weakened | 
and oppressed as to render the signs of its continued existence | 
their child is some four years old, Brother Thomas, who repudiated 


almost undistinguishable, is shown by numerous examples within 
our immediate cognizance, and perhaps could scarcely be made 
more perceptible to the senses or more intelligible to the under- 
standing than in the present condition of Ireland. 
exhausted, not more by the violence of her internal struggles 


than by the ee though well-meant treatment of her | 


managers, she lies as helpless as the exorcised demoniac; yet 
we dare not say that the unclean spirit has gone out of her, nor 
must we cease to hope that it may still be possible to infuse a 
healthy vitality into the system. At all events, it is worth trying 
the experiment of removing all unnecessary coercion from the pa- 
tient, admitting a free access of fresh air, and, as both nature and | 
the disease are manifestly beaten to a stand-still, limiting the exer- 


tions of art to the object of securing a little needful rest, and taking | 


advantage of it to inquire into the precise state of the case. The | 
time seems favourable for the institution of such an experiment ; | 
which would truly be a novel one—never once tried during a con- | 
tinned fever of several centuries. The stage of collapse seems to | 
have fairly arrived. There is scarcely a passing spasm to indicate | 
that life still lingers in the frame. N o obstacle lies in the way of 
the most careful examination of every organ. Each functional 
irregularity may be calmly and leisurely investigated, with a view, 
not to the alleviation of symptoms, but to the permanent removal | 
of disturbing causes. 

As tending to the solution of a curious problem in political | 
physiology, we cannot but think that this inquiry is worth | 
undertaking ; and, should leisure and opportunity permit, we 
may possibly contribute, from time to time, a few notes and | 
suggestions that may aid any who are disposed to prosecute it. 
We wish it were in our power to stimulate others more competent | 
than we are to take up the work. It is one, indeed, which cannot 
be perfectly accomplished through the means of the ordinary 
agents of political investigation. Such an examination as we con- 
template is work too delicate for a Government Commission, and 
too exténsive for a journalist ; but surely there ought to be—say 
among the representatives of Ireland in both Houses of Parlia- | 
ment—a competent number of men fit to enter upon it, and 
endowed with virtue suflicient to overbear those repellent pre- 
judices which, by preventing them from combining in efforts at 
mutual enlightenment, have hitherto rendered their best-inten- 
tioned attempts to work out any good, abortive, and often mis- 
chievous. It is manifestly the selfish as well as the patriotic duty of 
a majority of the men to whom we allude to serve a a rightly : 
it can only be through a failure of knowledge that they fail in the 
performance of that duty. If knowledge of their own country does 
not exist among them, where is it to be sought? Surely it does 
exist, and combination and communication are alone needed to 
bring it into practical use. The failure, indeed, is not of informa- 
tion as to facts, but of acquaintance with the possibilities of action. 
The result we should hope for from a full examination of the case, 
would not be the discovery of a panacea, but a preparation of the 
mind for the abandonment of unreasonable courses and the adop- 
tion of a reasonable and determinate policy. 


‘THE AGAPEMONE MARTYRDOM. 

PRINCIPLE is best shown in extremes, but we are amazed at the 
severity of our own principle when we find ourselves defending the 
Agapemone !—-that the austerity of consistency should ever have 
brought us to that pass does fairly amaze us. And yet, as wisdom 
may be learned from the mouth of fools, so it may be illustrated in 
a discreet forbearance towards those who sport with the boundary 
between lunacy and roguery. 

The greatest wrongdoers may be treated unjustly, and the in- 
justice perpetrated on them may & ppen afterwards to the righteous. 
Our judges are the interpreters and exponents of the law: if their 
judgments be not equitable, we must seek relief either in showing 
that the interpretation is wrong, or, if it be right, in demanding an 
alteration of the law. The judgment delivered by Vice-Chancellor 
Knight Bruce this week shows the law to be, either in its interpre- 
tation or its nature, tyrannical and impolitic; and all who desire 
to see the administration of justice rendered effective, by being 
limited to what is clearly unquestionable and just, should exert 
themselves to procure an alteration of the law as it is expounded by 
Sir James Knight Bruce,—although that effort may appear to be 
on the side of the Agapemone. 
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ried couples ; and yet, from the case before the Vice-Chancellor there 
seems to be some Malthusian rule against the entrance of babies 
into the world. The principal of the establishment is a Mr. Prinee 
a seceder from the Church of England. There are other clergymen 
In seeking wives wherewith to solace them. 
selves and illustrate their principles, if we may judge their rule 
of selection by the results, they should have been guided by a pro. 
ference for money rather than sagacity: they have drawn a 


_ their abode several ladies who have given up fortunes to become 


childless wives; they have drawn into their circle one lady whose 
friends endeavoured to rescue her for preferable refuge in a lunatic 
asylum; and they have practically expelled another lady who 
showed some remnant or return of lucidity by objecting to their 
regulations. When her husband, “ Brother Thomas,” learned the 
approaching arrival of his first-born, he accused his helpmate 
as Adam aceused Eve, of being the author of their “ fall” ; and he 
imputed the fact of her expected maternity to her having « yo. 
belled”! The parental instinct, therefore, was not strong in Bro. 
ther Thomas; it was stronger in “Sister Agnes”; yet now that 


his wife, claims the custody of the infant; and he appears before 
the Vice-Chancellor to vindicate his right against other relatives of 
the child. 

He could not set forth his case without exposing much that was 
very stupid, and much that was very disgusting, in the conduct of 
the Agapemonians ; yet it appears to us that the course taken by 
the Vice-Chancellor is not calculated either to enforce general jus- 
tice or to counteract their morbid sectarian enormities. Sir James 
Knight Bruce’s judgment virtually renews Lord Eldon’s judgment 
in the case of shelley. It does not turn upon any alleged immo- 
rality in the conduct of Thomas. It does not turn upon his in- 
tellectual unfitness; which might have made us pause, if the 
custody of children were generally regulated on such grounds. It 
does not turn upon the codrdinate right of the mother,—that is an 
important question, but a separate one, not mooted by the Vice- 
Chancellor. Without glancing at those collateral but substantial 
questions, the judgment proclaims that Thomas’s natural right asa 
"Tagen to the charge of his own child was annulled by the fact of 

is entertaining heretical opinions. Sir James Knight Bruce 
judicially says, that persons in England holding certain religious 
opinions, which he specifies, are disqualified for the custody of 
their own children, and therefore that the Chancellor or Vice- 
Chancellor may deprive any man of his children who differs too 
widely from the judge on the “ usages of Christianity.” The judg- 
ment is expressly grounded on that test. Had it been pronounced 


| on the ground of lunacy in the parent, it might have passed, al- 


though it is very difficult to draw the line between lunacy and 
sanity ; and the highly profitable character of the Bridgewater de- 
lusion in respect of pecuniary emoluments suggests a description 
different from lunatic folly. But in spirit and in fact the judgment 
of the Vice-Chancellor rests upon religious intolerance, and upon 
that alone: it therefore inevitably provokes a sympathy with the 
Agapemonians—a feeling that they are tyrannically treated ; and, 
absurd as they are, the English sense of individual freedom in con- 
duct and conscience revolts against the decree by which they are 
coerced, 

As a demonstration against the sectarian scandal, this kind of 
castigation is the most impolitic that could be selected. It at once 
constitutes the inmates of the Agapemone victims of persecution, 
martyrs under the arbitrary power of a dominant church—fellow- 
sufferers with the Albigenses, the Hussites, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
the Scottish Covenanters, and other pious champions of religious 
freedom. For many sects have embraced tenets, moral or specu- 
lative, not less absurd or monstrous than those professed by the 
followers of Mr. Prince, although no sect which we remember has 
amassed for its proféssion of faith doctrines so exclusively distin- 
guished by folly or indecency. But if they are an opprobrium to 
the cause of freedom, the judgment will be regarded as an oper 
brium to the administration of justice and the government of order. 


ROYAL PARKS AND POPULAR PLEASURES. 

OF late years considerable improvements have been made in Hyde 
Park. New paths have been formed, more convenient and di- 
rect ; the gravel laid down, firmer and yellower, is more agree- 
able both to the tread and to the sight ; gates have been opened at 
suitable intervals ; the grass has been restored ; seats have been 
multiplied. These attentions to the comfort of the public have 
been imputed to Lord Carlisle, late Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests ; whose influence has been perceptible also in other 
parks round London. This is one of the things that make him po- 
— He has committed errors of judgment, he has in some sort 
ailed as a Minister, his philanthropics have lost their novelty, and 
other scions of the aristocracy have taken up the cordiality fashion 
set by Lord Morpeth ; but these personal attentions are felt the 
better for their unpretending character, and no man is more Si- 
cerely liked than Lord Carlisle. When he enters a public meeting; 
he is sure to be received as a friend. 4 

The example has been followed by others: a notable instance 1s 
given by Lord Ellesmere, who builds a special entrance to his pic- 
ture-gallery and admits the public. rdly 





In former times the lo 
class had wider opportunities of gratifying personal retainers ; noW- 
adays that opportunity is gone, but other ways are open for serving 
the public. And nothing can have a more conservative tendency 
than to do so. Such services make the people feel that the ariste- 
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eracy and the ruling classes generally are friendly to them, and 
useful—not aliens, and not useless. was 

But so far as the Parks go, the beneficent spirit, it would seem, 
is limited to the Metropolitan cirele of the Post-office, and is not 
suffered to extend beyond that favoured circle. The im yrovements 
of railway and omnibus have placed the Londoner within a short 


distance of Richmond ; but the austerities enforced in the name of 
the Duke of Cambridge, head ranger, have placed him further off 


than ever. The Morning Chronicle indignantly recounts how a 
party of equestrians was debarr d from a ride across the turf, by a 
Parkkeeper's interference ; which was backed by the threatening 

; “ad { he Park— 
notices posted about the I 

“For the benefit of intending pleasure-seckers, who may be deluded, by 
the promise of quick trains and low fares, into spending a day’s holyday at 
Richmond, we subjoin a specimen of the code referred to, 

*V. (crown) R. 
*Ricumonp Park. 
* Norice. 

« Persons riding or driving in the Park are requested to keep the line of the gravel- 
roads. If riding or driving over the grass across the Park, they will be considered 
as trespassers, and dealt with accordingly. If horses are taken off from carriages, 
the keepers and constables have orders to impound them. No dogs admitted unless 
they are led. All dogs found hunting or straggling will be shot. E , 

“We have even heard it rumoured—but this we won't believe, without 
ocular demonstration—that at one of the gates of Richmond Park, (we have 
seen it at Bushy,) ‘ Passengers are required to take notice that the keepe rs, 
in shooting deer, can only take notice of the direction of the public foot- 
paths’ j—in other words, that liability to execution by a rifle-bullet, without 
juige or jury, is among the penalties for a hair’s-breadth deviation from the 

ten track. 

The notice in Richmond Park actually quoted does not prohibit 
the wandering of foot passengers; it does tend to restrict pienies ; 
and to whatever degree it is effective, its tendency is bad, not to 
say dangerous. The Duke of Cambridge is a goodnatured man; 
but such a notice as this, which interferes with personal freedom— 
which impedes the access of the wearied townsman to a commune 


with Nature in something like her original aspect—is enough to 


make the Duke disliked. The Bushy notice is atrocious. It is 
either empty bravado, equally foolish and hateful, or it is a very 
perilous bravado. 
servation of pheasants ; that of the Bushy notice, we presume, is 
the preservation of the grass, for we remember that an invalid chair 
was warned off the grass in that royal domain. But whatever the 
motive, gamekeepers had better take heed how they act upon it. 
If, in shooting at a deer, and “ only taking notice of the direction of 
the public path,” a gamekeeper were to kill an Englishman, it is not 
very likely that a jury would acquit him of aggravated man- 
slaughter. If the jury were to acquit him, so much the worse : 


the public would soon force the notices to be pulled down, under | 


penalty of pulling down something else. But we would seriously 
leuneda higher interposition: her Majesty’s responsible advisers 
should declare how far they think it safe or expedient to continue 
this modern forest-law unrepealed. 
Letters ta the Editar. 
APPEALS IN CHANCERY. 
London, 22d May 1850. 

Sm—The newspaper of this sayy | contains a list of fifty-one appeals 

depending before the Lord Chancellor, bu 





tion to business before the long vacation. 

e time ago, Sir George Grey, being interrogated on the panes ab- 
sence of the Chancellor, replied, that there was but one case of importance, 
and that it had been determined by Lord Cottenham. One is tempted to 
wish Sir George the experience of a Chancery suit, that he may learn how 
intolerable is the ordinary course of Equity proceedings, and be thereby in- 
duced to compassionate the sufferings of suitors whose business is further de- 
layed by the indisposition of a Judge. As to the importance of Chancery 
suits in general, and of the one alluded to by Sir George in particular, his 
informant was strangely mistaken. The importance of that suit lay in the 

itude or rather in the multitude of the interests concerned: as far as 
each individual, it was but a question of the delay of payment of a dividend 
for a few months only; and it is probable that the individual suitors in the 
fifty-one appeals above-mentioned are as much inconvenienced by the delay 
as any individual shareholder of the South-eastern Railway. But the un- 
fortunate parties to these appeals are scattered over kel, have no know- 
l of each other, no organization ; common action is therefore impossible 
to them, and they are the bundle of sticks without the binding rope : whereas 
the railway company was united and under energetic leadership, and could 
make its voice (shrill as the scream of its own engine-whistles) heard in 
the distant sick chamber. 

Now the general public is unacquainted with the mysteries of the Court of 
Chancery, and probably thinks that the whole matter would be remedied by 
the eines of a new Chancellor, who would hear and determine these 
appeals. And, no doubt, the suitors would be delighted at such a solution of 

eir troubles, if speedily vouchsafed them. Yet there has been great complaint 
of delay even when the Chancellor has been able to attend to his duties; so 
that even the normal state of his Court is far from perfection. 

Some years ago, two Vice-Chancellors were added to the Equity Bench : at 
the present time, therefore, there are four subordinate judges—to wit, the 
Master of the Rolls and three Vice-Chancellors—who hear causes, and from 
all of whom appeals lie to the Lord Chancellor. These judges hear similar 
causes, in which similar questions are raised ; but as they are codrdinate in 
authority, their decisions do not bind one another, and consequently they are 
divided in opinion on many points both of practice and law. The Master of 
the Rolls differs with the Vice-Chancellors; and in some suits it makes a 
difference of thousands of pounds whether a cause be heard before one or 
another judge. Now the chief use of a Chancellor as.an appellate judge is to 
maintain an uniformity of practice and law; and a judge of very moderate 
abilities, a star of the fourth or fifth magnitude, would be more serviceable 
than the greatest legal luminary if he is to be liable to constant eclipses. 

it 1s rumoured in Lincoln’s Inn, that a vacancy occurring amongst the 
Vice-Chancellors will not be filled up, and that the subordinate judges will 
be reduced to three; from whom, as now, an appeal will lie to the Chan- 
cellor. It may be doubted whether this would be a wise economy, and whe- 
ther it would not be better to assimilate the appellate jurisdiction to that of 
Common Law Courts. A Chief and three Puisné Seies in Equity, who 
each heard original causes, and sat together as a court of appeal, would be a 
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The reason of the Richmond notice is the pre- | 


| fresco. 


it does not announce when he will | 
sit to hear them ; whilst rumour asserts that he is more likely to go to Wim- | 
bledon than to Westminster, and that he will be unable to give much atten- | 


| > 
England. ; 
: found certain figures, and soon afterwards the discovery of Dante himself 
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| much more efficient tribunal than the present Courts of Equity. A »peals 

| would be fewer, because the judge who heard the cause originally would feel 
more strongly the annoyance of being appealed from, and would frame his 
judgments more in accordance with the opinions of his fellow judges; and 

| the decisions on appeals would be more satisfactory, as those of a body of 
learned men, than they now can be, when they are but the opinions of ‘one 
man who may owe his situation as appellate judge to his political qualifica- 
tions, against the opinion of another who may owe his situation to his legal 
proficiency. It would not, then, be worth a suitor’s while to appeal, on the 
supposition that the decisions of one particular judge were viewed with less 
favour by the appellate judge (irrespective of their merits) than those of his 
other subordinates. The Equity bar would be relieved of the imputation, if 
not of the reality, of subservience to their judges, by being released from the 
interruptions and displays of temper, which a single judge from his perpetual 
isolation is sometimes tempted to indulge in. And, to omit many other 
reasons in favour of such an alteration, much time would be saved to suitors, 
as counsel would then have no pretext for absence from the court they pro- 
fess to plead in; a grievance which, having ceased with the illness of the 
Chenediion, will reappear on his convalescence or removal. 

The present is a favourable time for such a change. It is rumoured that 
the Master of the Rolls will resign at the end of the year, when he will have 
served fifteen years, and be thereby entitled to his pension; and it is impos- 
sible that the present Lord Chancellor can long be permitted to continue his 

| practical denial of that maxim of the Peers, ** Nulli morabimur justitiam.” 
The Vice-Chancellor of England is advanced in life, and the remaining 
judges are neither protégés of the Administration nor of sufticient weight 
with the country to make their personal resistance to a measure of reform at 
all formidable. The present arrangement of the court and the whole system 
of appeal is of modern origin, is unsymmetrical, and wanting in analogy to 
the Common Law tribunals; and, lastly, the proposed alteration would be 
tantamount to putting the seals into perpetual commission, and would there- 
fore be hardly an innovation. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, X. 








DANTE’S PORTRAIT. 
48, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 21st May 1850. 

Mr. Eprror—I scarcely believe that Mr. Kirkup wrote and authorized 
the publication of the personal attack that appeared in your paper of the 
11th instant ; for gentlemen do not usually offer insults when sheltered from 
the consequences by the distance of several hundred miles. For the present, 
therefore, I shall pass over whatever is merely insulting in the letter pur- 
porting to be from Mr. Kirkup; but there are some misstatements in it, 
which tend to throw a doubt upon, and others which positively contradict 
what has been asserted by me, and several other persons, with regard to the 
recovery of Dante's authentic portrait; and as you, Mr. Editor, have given 
publicity, and I am sorry to see a kind of sanction, to the unprovoked im- 
putations, I trust that your sense of justice will at least induce you to admit 
in your next publication my defence. 

The questions are, what share Mr. Kirkup had in the recovery of the 
fresco of Giotto in the chapel of the Palazzo del Podesta at Florence, and 
whether directly or indirectly I have been the means of depriving him, or 
any of the codperators in that good work, of the merit due to their labours, 
I shall best enable those who take an interest in this matter to arrive at a 
fair conclusion, by giving a short history of the recovery of that beautiful 
It was Mr. Wylde, and not Mr. Kirkup, who first spoke to me of 
this buried treasure. Mr. Wylde, an American gentleman respected by all 
that knew him, was then in Florence, engaged in a work on Dante and his 
times, which unfortunately he did not live to complete. Among the materials 
he had collected for this purpose, there were some papers of the antiquarian 
Moreni, which he was examining when I called one day, (I had then been 
three or four months in Florence,) to read what he had already written, as 
I was in the habit of doing from time to time. It was then that a foot-note 
of Moreni’s met his eye, in which the writer lamented that he had spent 
two years of his life in unceasing and unavailing efforts to recover the por- 
trait of Dante, and the other portions of the fresco of Giotto in the Bargello 
mentioned by Vasari; that others before him had been equally anxious and 
equally unsuccessful ; and that he hoped that better times would come, (verranno 
tempi migliori,) and that the painting, so interesting both in an artistic and 
historical point of view, would be again sought for, and at last recovered. I 
did not then understand how the efforts of Moreni and others could have 
been thus unsuccessful; and I thought that with common energy and dili- 
gence they might have ascertained whether the painting, so clearly pointed 
out by Vasari, was or was not in existence: several months, however, of 
wearisome labours in the same pursuit taught me to judge more leniently of 
the failures of my predecessors. Mr, Wylde put Moreni’s note before me, 
and suggested and urged, that being an Italian by birth, though not a Flo- 
rentine, and having lived many years in England and among the English, 
I had it in my power to bring two modes of influence to bear upon the re- 
search ; and that such being the case I ought to undertake it. My thoughts 
immediately turned to Mr. Kirkup, an artist who had abandoned his art to 
devote himself entirely to antiquarian pursuits, with whom I was well ac- 
quainted, and who, having lived many years in Florence, (I believe fifteen,) 
would weigh the value of Moreni’s testimony on this matter, and effectually 
assist me in every way, if I took it in hand. So I called upon him, either 
that same day or the next; and I found that he, like most other people, had 
read the passage in Vasari’s life of Giotto, in which it is explicitly said, that 
the portrait of Dante had been painted with others in the Palazzo del Po- 
desta, and was to be seen at the time the historian was writing; but that he 
had not read, or had not put any confidence in, the note of the Florence 
edition of Vasari published in 1832-1838, in which it is stated, that the Pa- 
lazzo del Podesta Mad now become a prison—the Bargello; that the Chapel 
had been turned into a dispensa, (it was more like a coal-hole where the 
rags and much of the filth of the prison was re amgeene that the walls of 
this dispensa exhibited nothing* but a dirty coating, and that Moreni speaks 
of the painting in some published work; the annotator concluding thus— 
“Tt is — that some day or other we shall be able to see what there is 
under the coating of the walls.”” So everybody hoped that some day or other 
the thing would be done, but nobody set about heartily to do it; and it is 
inconceivable to me that Mr. Kirkup, who shows in this letter, if it 
be his, such jealousy for the credit of the recovery, should have lived 
so many years in Florence either entirely ignorant of that which 
every shop-boy knew, or knowing there were chances of bringing such a 
treasure to light, that he should have never moved one step for that 
purpose. That Mr. Kirkup took no active part in this matter at any time, is 
quite proved by two admissions I find in the letter of your correspondent. 

Ie first says, “I remember that the first time I passed to the Bargello to see 
it, I found Marini on a scaffold,” &c. The fact is, that several months had 
elapsed between the first presentation of the memorial and the erection of 
the scaffold, during which Mr. Kirkup admits that he never thought of visit- 
ing the place, whilst I had spent hours and hours there, under not very 
| pleasant circumstances, and had detected raised aureolas and other evidences 

of old fresco. But he continues—‘ Marini was permitted to return to the 
| work on account of the Government; and at that — Bezzi returned to 


It was some months afterwards that I heard that Marini had 
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(sic). These two passages sufficiently show the nature of Mr. Kirkup’s la- 
bours, and how far he was really eager in the pursuit of this object, both 
during the time when I was most deeply engaged in it, and also for ** some 
months ” after I had quitted Florence. But to resume: Mr. Kirkup, how- 
ever ignorant, or culpably negligent, or a little of both, he might previously 
have been on the subject, yet when [ brought it before him, he at once ad- 
mitted its importance, and made a liberal offer of money, if any should be 
required, to carry out the experiment. ‘Thus encouraged by Mr. Wylde and 
by Mr. Kirkup, I sought ard found among English, American, and Italian 
friends and acquaintances, many that were ready to assist the plan. Then 
it was that I drew up a memorial to the Grand Duke; not because I am an 
* advocate,” as your correspondent is pleased to call me, for that is not the 
case, but simply because, having taken pains to organize the means of work- 
ing out the common object, the codperators thought I could best represent 
what this common object was. In the memorial, I stated that, according to 
what Vasari, Moreni, and others had written, it was just possible that a trea- 
sure was lying hidden under the dirty coatings of the walls of the dispensa 
in the Bargello; that a society was already formed for the purpose of seek- 
ing with all care for this treasure ; that all expenses would be gladly borne 
by the society ; that should anything be found, we would either leave the 
paintings untouched, or have them removed at our expense to the gallery 
of the Uffizj, and that we begged of the Grand Duke the necessary 
sanction to begin our operations. The answer was favourable, and 
I was referred to Marchese Nerli, and to the Director of the Academy, to 
make the necessary arrangements. ‘Then the real difficulties began : first, I 
was put off on account of the precautions that were to be taken in working 
in a prison ; then, the Director was ill, or unavoidably engaged, or absent ; 
I found, in short, that the object was to tire me out, and that I had to con- 
tend with the same power that had defeated Moreni and my other prede- 
cessors in the attempt. This battle continued many months. I have already 
spoken too much of my share in the pursuit of this object, and I will not en- 
ter into further details—some of them ludicrous—of this contention ; but I 
will say explicitly, that, besides his encouragement, and his repeated offers of 
money, (which were not accepted because money was not wanted, at least not 
to any amount, and what was wanted I furnished myself,) Mr. Kirkup did 
not afford me any assistance. At this stage of the business, I met indeed 
with a most valuable ally, without whom I believe I should have been 
beaten ; and that was Paolo Feroni, a Florentine nobleman and artist, to 
whom TI have before expressed and now repeat my best acknowledgments. 
At the end of this long contention against obstacles which often eluded my 
grasp, the Grand Duke, in consequence of a second memorial I presented to 

im, issued a decree appointing a commission to carry out the proposed ex- 
periments. This commission wascomposed of two members I had myself pro- 

sed, viz. the sculptor Bartolini, and the Marchese Feroni, of myself, of the 


| 


| walked across Mont Cenis, on their way to Geneva; at which city 


irettore of the Edifizi Pubblici Marchese Nerli, and of the Direttore of the | 


Accademia delle Arti, the two latter ex officio : further, the decree declines 
the proposed voluntary subscriptions, and places at the disposal of the Com- 
missioners a sum of money which proved more than sufficient to cover all the 
expenses of the restoration of the freseo. The Commissioners employed the 
Fo wae Marini, and the happy result of his carefulness and ability is now 
fore the world. 

will now conclude by asserting, that I had nothing to do with what 
has been said or written at Florence of this recovery, either in the Strenna, 
or at the mecting of the Scienziati, which was held in 1841, I believe, 
and at which the fresco of Giotto was naturally a great object of in- 
terest. I left Florence in May 1840, before the portrait of Dante was ac- 
tually uncovered, so that I only saw a portion of the fresco; but I assert that 
as far as I know, in no publication has Mr. Kirkrup’s share in this recovery 
been underrated. I assert, that I never published anything in England, nor 
anywhere else, about this matter, except a letter some time since in 
the Atheneum, which I have not by me, but in which, after having 
vindicated myself from some accusations of Signor Lasinio of wishing to 
monopolize the credit of the recovery, I believe I spoke ungrudgingly of 
Mr. Kirkup’s share in it. For the inscription which is at the back of the 
copy of Dante’s portrait I have lately received from Florence, and which is 
mistranslated by your correspondent, I am not answerable, even if it were 
exuberantly laudatory; whether it is or not, those must decide who have 
weighed what my opponents adduce and this my vindication. This copy of 
Dante was not exhibited at all in the sense in which your correspondent 
uses the word. I was asked whether I would allow the portrait to be pub- 
lished; and I, without having any pecuniary interest in the publication, 
readily consented, principally because I think the publication of such a spe- 
cimen of the bright morning of Italian art would materially help the pur- 
poses of the Arundel Society; and it needs not be said that no man could be 
wr | of the absurdity of allowing the laudatory inscription at the back, 
whether it be deserved or not, to be published also. The portrait was shown 
by Mr. D. Colnaghi, for the purpose of procuring subscribers to the intended 
publication. I assert that I have never heard, or read, or said, or written, 
anything tending to disparage the real coéperation of Mr. Kirkup, or of my 
lamented friend Mr. Wylde, or of anybody else in this matter,—nay, that it 
was at my request that the editor of the English translation of Kugler’s 
Handbook of the History of Painting, published in 1842, has in the preface 
of that book mentioned Mr. Kirkup as enien assisted materially in the re- 
covery. Besides the Marchese Feroni and the artist Signor Marini, there 
are many disinterested witnesses who have stated, and if called upon will 
repeat again, all the material points of my narrative; but, better than all, 
there is now in London an English gentleman, whom I am happy to be al- 
lowed to call my friend, who was in Florence part of the time, and saw with 
his own eyes the share I had in this laborious undertaking, which ought not 
to have brought this bitter contention upon me: he was an intimate friend 
of Mr. Wylde, with whom he had a long correspondence on this very sub- 
ject after Mr. W ylde’s return to America. This gentleman, whom I do not 
name, that he may not be wearied by mere idle curiosity, but who will 
easily be recognized by those who are taking an interest in this now personal 
matter, will vouch for the strict accuracy of all that I have here said ; and 
his voucher will neutralize all the delusion and all the spontaneous or in- 
duced malevolence that has been directed against 

Your obedient servant, G. Aunrey Brzzt. 





SONNET ON THE DEATH OF WORDSWORTH. 
23d April 1850. 
Beneath the solemn shadow he doth sleep 
Of his own mountains! closed the poet's eyes 
To all earth's beauty—wood, and lake, and skies, 
And golden mists that up the vallies creep. 
Sweet Duddon’s stream and Rydal’s grassy steep, 
The “ snow-white lamb,” his cottage-maiden’s prize, 
The cuckoo’s note, and flowers, in which his wise 
And gentle mind found “thoughts for tears too deep,’’— 
These, Wordsworth ! thou has left; but oh, on these, 
And the deep human sympathies that flow 
Link’d with their beauty, an immortal train, 
Thy benediction rests ; and as the breeze 
Sweeping the cloud-capp’d hills is heard below, 
Descends to us a rich undying strain! H. M. R. 


| tent to rough it now and then. And, as the lights of experience are valu- 


judges. It is true that when Mr. Weld comes to a remarkable 
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MR. WELD’S SUMMER RAMBLE.* 
In the summer of 1849, the Assistant Seeretary of the Royal 
Society was puzzled how to pass his holydays lucky fellow! the 
puzzl with most of us being how to get the holydays to pass. Th 
pleasure or piscatorial excursions Mr. Weld had exhausted the 
beauties of the United Kingdom, and he had travelled the usual 
Continental routes of vacation-wanderers. Yet upon foreign travel 
he was resolved, and at length he pitched upon the voleanic district 
of Auvergne, so rich in hills, geology, and the picturesque, with the 
further hope of making out a real Alpine exploration. A fort. 
night before British senators invite themselves to grouse-shooting 
the centre of philosophical communication started for Paris by the 
South-castern Railway. After comparing the city of 1849 with 
that of 1848, and a few reminiscences of an older time, Mr. Weld 
departed for Orleans and Bourges, by railway ; got to Clermont ag 
he could—as people must who travel off the main routes in 
France ; and reached Mont Dore, the head bathing-place of Au- 
vergne, ina diligence, which did its thirty-three miles with one team 
of horses, and “ permitted” its passengers to walk about half the 
way up the hills. At Mont Dore Mr. Weld enjoyed himself vastly, 
The scenery was strange, striking, or beautiful, and scientific; the 
accommodation was good, the table capital; the French company 
assembled at the baths was frank, becky, and sociable, willing to 
please and be pleased; the waters were unprohibited to the rod 
and line, as is the case throughout France ; the sport was fair, the 
feats of the sportsman excited attention, and he explored to his 
heart’s content; having crossed the Puy de yl without a 
guide, and become a kind of lion in consequence. When the time 
came to depart, Mr. Weld and his friend went on to Grenoble; 
made a pilgrimage to the Grand Chartreuse; crossed the Alps in 
a diligence as far as it would go on the road to Susa; and thence 





of Calvin the tour closes, with a seasonable hint to the reader. 

** As it is possible that among my readers there may be some disposed to 
follow the route along which these pages have carried them in imagination, 
I consider they will be pleased to know that the tour, which I need hardly 
say is capable of yielding great enjoyment, will be found considerably less 
expensive than travelling in Switzerland or Germany. That is, provided the 
tourist does not indulge in ptarmigan and champagne dinners, and is con- 


able guides, I may add, that in our case, always patronizing the first-class 
hotels, (for I hold it to be bad poliey to resort to others,) dining at tablese 
@héte, and not breaking through the excellent country custom of allowing 
the payment of servants to be included in the bill, our total expenses 
amounted to twenty-six shillings a day. A solitary traveller would spend 
somewhat more than half this sum daily ; for, as is well known, there is al- 
Ways a saving by having a companion during a tour.” 

A long and tedious experience has convinced us that books of 
travels depend as much upon the who as the where. It is only 
time that teaches the true reading of the Horatian maxim, “ eolum 
non animum mutant.” The writer who is dull or commonplace at 
home is very little better abroad. Mr. Weld is a man of a lively 
mind, of varied reading and acquirements, of companionable qua- 
lities, and disposed to make the best of things. The spirit of these 
qualities he throws into his narrative. The reader has the broad 
results of geology, not their technical minutia. His criticism on 
art is sound, sensible, and picturelike—the reader sees as well as 


lace, he falls into the hacknied practice of throwing some 
historical or antiquarian glances upon it: but he deals in the 
essence, not in the gross parts; it is easy to see the resumé comes 
from his knowledge, not from the guide-book. It is in the pie- 
tures of nature and society, however, that the attraction of the 
book consists. Carrying with him the buoyant spirits of the holy- 
daymaker, Mr. Weld sees something enjoyable in most things 
he meets, whether seenery, incident, or companions; even the 
passing disagreeables of travel are laughed at when they are past, 
and he throws that feeling into his book. “ I did not think Master 
Silenee had been a man of this mettle”: no one could have 
thought the historian of the Royal Society would have come out | 
so cheerily. Perhaps there is a shade too much of discussion—of 
that kind of writing about a topie which is called article-composi- 
tion; but it is short, and good of its kind. ; 

The Lae de Guery, where Mr. Weld first practised fly-fishing 
on his tour, is situated in the centre of a plateau about 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Several gentlemen accompanied our 
author to witness an operation that French intelligence could net 
comprehend from inspecting the apparatus; though the flies at 
tracted much attention. 

“‘ As we approached the sedzy shores of the lonely mere, we descried fish- 
ermen setting nets, a sight far from agreeable to an ingler with the artificial 
tly. We rode round the lake te the scene of their operations, and as we 
reached the spot they ran their skiff into a little sandy creek and landed. 
They were two sturdy Auvergnats—amphibious, fishy-looking fellows, with 
wild streaming locks, and garments fringed with slimy weeds. 

“Though conversing with cach other in patois, one was sufticiently learned 
in purer French to maintain a conversation with me. To him I expressad 
my intention of fishing with an artificial fly. I might as well, however, have 








| said with an elephant, for he utterly ignored such a mode of angling. Bo 


| men manifested great curiosity whilst I was putting my rod toget 





her, and 
when they saw the flies nothing could exceed their astonishment. To cateh 
trout with such affairs appeared to them so utterly impossible, that they shook 
their heads incredulously at the very idea. One went in quest of worms and 
grasshoppers to place on the hooks, while the other proffered corks to serve 
as floats, that I might know when the fish bit. wae 

“It was evident the trout were wholly unaccustomed to the fascination of 

* Auvergne, Piedmont, and Savoy: a Summer Ramble. By Charles Richard Weld. 
Published by John W, Parker. 
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and it was doubtful whether they would rise at all to one. 


sfoial fly 
ome ial fl , . 
an arti s her dark, and, observing the Cryptis and Phryganea flies 


The — pg = lake, I put up their imitations, which are known to 

on the s “o r the names of Orange and Cinnamon tlic Phis done, one of 

anglers a n undertook to row mt in his skiff to that } he lake which 

oye tens disturbed by the nets. Two of my Fret companied 

moe re was no room in the tiny boat for a more 1 reo 

miWe saddled out to the centre of the lake, and, al the beat te drift 
le t mv flies on the water. ‘ Devouring Ephemerals!’ said I, 


shore ards, I eas , , 
~ ‘ae worts of Christopher North, addressing the sealy 11 


- caves beneath, ‘here be insects savoury ex 
— inte in their tails. Do try the taste of this 1 but either of 
wad oy please.’ There was acrisp curl on the lake, and the flies moved 
ie ie water with life-like resemblance. At the third cast—there is luck in 
= umbers—I rose a fish; all doubts were removed; the trout were, like 
tl tir British brethren, capable of being lure dl by Ene lish flies. The eyes ot 
‘il in the boat were now on me. * Do you see,’ said 1 to my friends, ‘ that 
little islet of floating we eds? Well, if Iam not greatly mistaken, you will 
see a trout rise near it.” I swept the line round my head and brought my 
flies light asa feather on the lake. The waters were severed by a silverlike 
wedge, that came shooting upwards ; a movement of the wrist indese ribable, 
and only to be acquired by practice—rivete dthe tish tomy line, and, in ac ouple 
of minutes, the trout—for it was one—was caged in my landing-net, ‘Cest 
étonnant!’ said one of the French gentlemen. *Sacré nom de b— —!’ ex. 
claimed the fisherman ; ‘d’attraper une truite comme ca avee rien!’ for the 
feathery dressings of the hook went for nothing with him. My capture, 
however, was not large; in certain English waters he would have been 
speedily restored to his element, for he hardly weighed one pound. Here he 
was deemed fully entitled to the honour of promotion to Madame Bertrand’s 
table-d’héte; where he and certain of his brethren duly appeared, to their 
great renown, and the entire satisfaction of the guests. 

“Not many minutes elapsed ere I caught a second trout, about the same 
size as the first; and I was becoming keenly interested in my sport, when, 
looking up, I beheld a large cavaleade of ladies and gentlemen on the oppe- 
site shore, who had ridden from Mont Dore to witness my operations. They 
hailed the boat, and requested us to row to them. We did so, and landed 
among them. Highly amusing it was to hear the descriptions given by my 
companions of the modus operandi of fly-fishing. If laid down as laws, they 
would nota little amaze members of the famous angling-clubs in the vicinity 
of London.” 

The ascent of the Puy de Ferrand had only been made once be- 
fore, (except by native shepherds, who count for nothing,) and that 
was by Mr. Weld’s friend M. Lecoeq, who has written an account 
of his feat. Our traveller did not start with the intention of wn- 
dertaking the task, which was merely an impromptu idea when he 
reached the first object of his day’s excursion, the Gorge de Chaude- 
four. 

“ For upwards of an_ hour did I worm my way through the dense woods, 
ascending gradually. The heat was exceedingly oppressive ; and I willingly 
subseribed to M. Lecocq’s opinion, which originated under circumstances 
similar to those in which I was situated, that the gorge derives its name of 
Chaudefour from Four Echauffé. When at length I emerged from the 
woods, I found myself on the side of the mountain, which rose almost verti- 
cally: fortunately, it was clothed with long grass, relieved by the pink ero- 
cus and dark blue iris: clinging to these by my hands, I pushed upwards ; 
but the steepness was so great that I was obliged to pause every ten minutes 
to regain my breath. Thus I toiled for an hour and a half, enjoying as I 
ascended superb views of the extraordinary convulsed regions around me, 
The rocky spires, which seen from below assumed the form of detached 
obelisks, now appeared like huge leaves, standing out at right angles from 
the mountain-side. Their height was prodigious; and some impended in so 
threatening a manner that it was difficult for philosophy to be heard in 
favour of the chances against their crashing downwards upon me. As I ap- 
proached the mountain-summit, the black precipices of basalt and breecia 
wore a most formidable appearance. Stern indeed was the wilderness that 
surrounded me. On cach side rose two jagged peaks, between which I 
thought the col or passage of the mountain must be situated. The doubts 
which assailed me on this point were my chief trouble ; for now that I had 
mastered so much, to abandon the undertaking would have been most vexa- 
tious. More than two hours had elapsed since I started, so that my horse 
was probably already journeying homewards; and to have followed him 
would have involved a ‘walk of fourteen miles 

“ Dr. Johnson has‘said, that the traveller amidst such secnes as were now 
around me ‘ has not the tranquillity but the horrors of solitude.’ The ab- 
sence of sound has a particularly awing effect in high mountainous regions, 
Mighty monuments, wrecks of fair-formed nature, were heaped in chaotic 


jitants of the 
edingly, carrying 


confusion on all sides. The whirlwind should have roared amongst them ; 
and yet all was silent as the grave. I strained my aching senses, expecting 
sounds to fill up the void. My panting br ith seemed out of place amidst 


the breathless silence, and T more than once imagined that the terrible still- 
hess was but the pre lude of some great « itastropli 7 
Now stirs the feeling intinite, so felt 


In solitude, when we are least alone ; 
A truth which through our being then doth melt 
And purities from self,’ 

“T took out my glasses, anl closely examined the precipices above and 
around me. Their height struck no fear into me; but I ea erly sought for 
some chasm which would permit me to climb them. There was no vestige 
of a path. An Indian would have heen battled to discover the trail of any 
being in these wilds. Marking some con picuous objects in the long serrated 


ridges that crowned the mountain, I climbed cautiously upwards in their 


direction. Hopes and fears rapi lly sueeeeded each othe: I surmounted 


the dizzy heights. I knew that I must be near the top; and already I be- 
gan to congratulate myself on my success, When I was stopped by a basaltic 
wall about twenty feet in height, so vertical and smooth as to render any 
attempt to surmount it utterly out of the question I followed its base, 


trusting to find a break. It was really fearful to look down the long ridges 


of inclined strata, which dipped into dark abysses many hundreds of feet 
below me. My footing was now reduced to a ledge about six inches wide 
The aspect of my fortunes began seriously to alarm me; and, to heighten 
the horrors of my position, the afternoon was rapidly fading into evening 
At last Icame to a spot where the wall retreated at a sharp angle, beyond 
which it presented a comparatively easy mode of ascent. [saw in a mo- 
ment, that if I could turn this corner I should be able to overcome apparently 
2 sole remaining obstacle to my ascent of the Puy Ferrand 
_“T think that IL must have spent fully ten minutes in devising and con- 
sidering how I could best plant my feet and hands to effect this passage. 
W hen my mind was made up how to act, I withdrew my eves from the pre- 
cipice beneath, and, clinging to the sharp projections of the rock with vice- 
e tenacity, which were to me the ‘ coignes of vantage,’ 1 wormed my way 


round the angle, and in a few minutes had the in xpressible satisfaction of 


suing on broad safe ground. Wad the ribandlike ledge given way, I 
tould never have lived to write this adventure. I have traversed many 
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in ice and snow; but I do not remember any mauvais pas so terrific as that 
which I have deseribed. M. Lecoeq, in the’ extract from his work which I 
have printed, alludes te some such formidable obstacle ; but he appears to 
have derived considerable assistance from trees and shrubs, neither of which 


existed at that part of the precipice which I traversed. 

* The remainder of the ascent was an easy affair in comparison to what I 
had accomplished. In two hours and thres qu irters from the time I left the 
verge of the forest, I stood on the summit of the Puy Ferrand, which is 
6,094 feet high i elevation but slightly under that of its neighbour the 


Pie de Saney.” 

Travelling as Mr. Weld continually did through places out of the 
common routes, he fell in with proportionably strange px ople. At 
Clermont he saw a sight long sinee invisible in England, and not 
frequent in Franee—the genuine mountebank ; though the pro- 
fession seems to have so far declined even in France that the pro- 
fessor is reduced to become his own merry-andrew. 

“In the afternoon [was greatly amused by the vagaries of a tribe of quack 
doctors, who had pit hed their tents in the capac ious Place Jaude, and had 
drawn the peasant population of the neighbourhood of Clermont round them. 

‘ ‘ * * * * 

“By far the most amusing and drollest fellow of those who were candidates 
for the Auvergnats’ patronage, was a quack dentist. He was mounted on a 
machine resembling a huge diligence, gaily painted, and lettered—* Le Cé- 
lébre Docteur et Dentiste Milarozo de Paris—Pour toutes les Départs ments,’ 
On a table before him rese a pyramid of teeth, flanked by specitics against 
toothache, contained in small phials. Two sets of steps led to his stage, be- 
neath which were four fellows, who pumped every available breath out of 
their convulsed lungs into two trombones, a French horn, and a trumpet. 
At the ringing of a bell the ear-torturers ceased, and the quack commenced, 
His oratory was most effective. As he depicted the horrid agonies of tooth- 
ache, he held up to view long rows of carious teeth, with fangs of feline pro- 
portions, which he had wrenched from quivering jaws, and then declared 
that the purchase of one bottle—one only of his extraordinary liquid—would 
entirely prevent such aching tortures. Who could resist buying—and the 
price only one frane? A brisk sale followed. When customers fell off, he 
offered to extract teeth gratuitously. There was a rush of peasants to his 
stage; old and young, men and women, flocked up his steps. One after 
another occupied his operating chair. Quick as lightning he whipped out a 
tooth, whether sound or diseased appeared to be a matter of perfect inditfer- 
ence to him, At every tug, when the unfortunate patient writhed with pain, 
the crowds roared with laughter. Then sueceeded music, and another lively 
sale of bottles, to the comfort of the peasants and the profit of Monsieur Mi- 
lurozo ; who, with his ready wit and dexterous hands, reminded me strongly 


of the famous quicksilver doctor in Schiller’s Robbers. 





_ 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE.* 

Tuts fourth volume extends from 1813, when Southey was in his 
thirty-ninth year, to 1819, his forty-sixth. It has less of biogra- 
phical variety and fulness than the previous volumes, and is per- 
haps slightly overdone in the admission of correspondence. This, 
however, is rather felt than tangible; for it would not be easy to 
point out much that could have been omitted. The volume is 
very attractive for those who take an interest in literary or politi- 
cal history. The biographical circumstances, though scant, refer 
to events of importance as regards Southey’s character, and to pub- 
lic opinion at the time. They also seem to show the instinctive 
truth of popular enmity. It would appear that Southey was 
really the originator of the celebrated “ Gagging Bills,” in addition 
to his more patent offences against Whigs and Radicals. 

The chief literary events of the period were the publication of 
Don Roderick, the composition and publication of the lives of 
Nelson and Wesley, and the substitution of the Quarterly Review 
for the Edinburgh Annual Register as a source of income. Southey 
reckoned on a revenue of 400/. a year from this periodical, and 
sometimes obtained as much as 100/, for a single article. He had 
also a feeler thrown out to make him a leading-article writer for 
the Times, with a general control, at a salary of 2,000/. a year and 
a share in the paper: but this scheme he nipped before it took a 
formal shape, as unsuitable to his tastes and habits. In private 
life, he lost his only son, at an age (ten years) when the loss is 
deeply felt : a few years later, the loss was in part repaired by the 
birth of another son. He made several Continental trips; and 
various cases in which he assisted unknown and unfriended youths 
with a turn for literature, by his advice and his purse, show the 
generosity and kindliness of his nature. Ilis letters to his nu- 
merous correspondents are full of remarks on literature, life, and 
passing politics, thrown out with perfect frankness, and in that ad- 
mnirable style which flowed spontaneously from his pen. The points 
of greatest interest, however, are the negotiation for the laureate- 
ship, the connexion with the Quarterly Review, and a proposition 
that he, Southey, should come up to London to consider the state 
of public affairs (1816-1817) with Lord Liverpool! 

That the laureateship was offered to Scott, and declined by him 
as infra dignitatem, w hile he recommended it to his friend as an ap- 
propriate office, was known from Mr. Lockhart’s Life. It was not, 
however, known that Southey thought of the post as soon as he heard 
of Pye’s death ; that the place was offered to Seott without the 
Regent's knowledge, which the Prince took in dudgeon, and Scott's 
refusal perhaps saved a court row ; that Southey made stipulations 
to the effect that he was not to “open a shop of condolence or con- 
eratulation "—which promises were broken ; that the negotiations 
exhibited the littleness of the Marquis of Hertford ; and that the 
office, like other offices, has its trammels. It is a curious chapter 
in literary history, and we will quote a few of the more remarkable 
passages. Croker and some of Southey’s friends had moved in the 
business before Southey’s arrival in London ; and when the poet 
came up he was advised to see the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

—— Accordingly I called on Croker. He had spoken to the Prince; and 
the Prince, observing that I had written ‘some good things in favour of the 
Spaniards,” said the office should be given me. You will admire the reason ; 


* The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited by his Son, the Re- 
verend Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A., Curate of Plumbland, Cumberland. In six 


ugly places in the Alps and Pyrenees, where the mountains have been robed | volumes. Volume [V. Published by Longman and Co. 
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and infer from it that I ought to have been made historiographer because I 
had written Madoc. Presently Croker meets Lord Liverpool, and tells him 
what had passed. Lord Liverpool expressed his sorrow that he had not 
known it a day sooner, for he and the Marquis of Hertford had consulted 
together upon whom the vacant honour could most properly be bestowed : 
Scott was the greatest poet of the day, and to Scott therefore they had 
written to offer it. The Prince was displeased at this; he said he ought 
to have been consulted: it was his pleasure that I should have it, and have 
it I should. Upon this Croker represented, that he was Scott’s friend as well 
as mine; that Scott and I were upon friendly terms ; and for the sake of all 
three he requested that the business might rest where it was. 

“¢Thus it stood when I made my first call at the Admiralty. I more 
than half suspected that Scott would decline the offer, and my own mind 
was made up before this suspicion was verified.’ ” 

The remainder of the story exemplifies one of the “ills” that, 
according to Johnson, “assail the scholar’s life”—the patron; and 
it is told in this letter to Scott. 

“TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 
** London, Nov. 5, 1813. 

“*My dear Scott—If you have not guessed at the reason why your letter 
has lain ten weeks unanswered, you must have thought me a very thankless 
and graceless fellow, and very undeserving of such a letter. I waited from 
day to day that I might tell you all was completed, and my patience was 
nearly por Bir in the process. Let me tell you the whole history in due 
order, before I express my feelings towards you upon the occasion. Upon 
receiving yours | wrote to Croker, saying that the time was past when I 
could write verses upon demand; but that if it were understood that, instead 
of the old formalities, I might be at liberty to write upon great public events 
or to be silent, as the spirit moved,—in that case the office would become 
a mark of honourable distinction, and I should be proud of accepting it. 
How this was to be managed he best knew; for, of course, it was not for me 
to propose terms to the Prince. When next I saw him, he told me that, after 
the appointment was completed, he or some other person in the Prince’s con- 
fidence would suggest to him the fitness of making this reform in an office 
which requires some reform to rescue it from the contempt into which it had 
fallen. I thought all was settled, and expected every day to receive some 
official communication ; but week after week passed on. My head-quarters at 
this time were at Streatham. Going one day into town to my brother's, I 
found that Lord William Gordon, with whom I had left a card on my first 
arrival, had called three times on me in as many days, and had that morning 
requested that I would call on him at eleven, twelve, one, or two o'clock. 
I went accordingly, never dreaming of what this business could be, and 
wondering at it. He told me that the Marquis of Hertford was his brother- 
in-law, and had written to him, as being my neighbour in the country,— 

lacing, in fact, the appointment at his (Lord William’s) disposal : therefore 

e wished to see me to know if I wished to have it. The meaning of all 
this was easily seen: I was very willing to thank one person more, and es- 
pecially a goodnatured man, towhom I am indebted for many neighbourly 
civilities. He assured me that I should now soon hear from the Chamber- 
lain’s office ; and I departed accordingly, in full expectation that two or three 
days more would settle the affair. But neither days nor weeks brought any 
further intelligence ; and if plenty of employments and avocations had not 
filled up my mind as well as my time, I should perhaps have taker dudgeon, 
and returned to my family and pursuits, from which I had so long been ab- 

ent. 
“¢ At length, after sundry ineffectual attempts, owing sometimes to his 
absence, and once or twice to public business, I saw Croker once more ; and 
he discovered for me that the delay originated in a desire of Lord Hertford’s 
that Lord Liverpool should write to him, and ask the office forme. This 
calling in the Prime Minister about the disposal of an office the net emolu- 
ments of which are about 90/. a year, reminded me of the old proverb about 
shearing pigs. Lord Liverpool, however, was informed of this by Croker; 
the letter was written; and in the course of another week Lord Hertford 
wrote to Croker that he would give orders for making out the appointment. 
A letter soon followed to say that the order was given, and that P might be 
sworn in whenever I pleased. My pleasure, however, was the last thing to 
be consulted. After due inquiry on my part, and some additional delays, I 
received a note to say, that if I would attend at the Chamberlain’s office at 
one o'clock on Thursday November 4th, a Gentleman-Usher would be there 





to administer the oath. Now it so happened that I was engaged to go to | 


Woburn on the Tuesday, meaning to return on Thursday to dinner, or re- 
main a day longer, as I might feel disposed. Down I went to the office, and 
solicited a change in the day: but this was in vain; the Gentleman-Usher 
had been spoken to, and a Poet-Laureate is a creature of a lower description. 
I obtained, however, two hours’ grace ; and yesterday, by rising by candle- 
light and hurrying the postboys, reached the office to the minute. I swore 
to be a faithful 

to my knowledge, to discharge the duties of my office, and to obey the Lord 
Chamberlain in all matters of the King’s service, and in his stead the Vice- 
Chamberlain. Having taken this upon my soul, I was thereby inducted into 
all the rights, privileges, and benefits which Henry James Pye, Esq., did en- 
joy, or ought to have enjoyed.’ ”’ 

The Laureate’s stipulation for only writing as the spirit moved 
was doubly violated: he was not only forced to write invita 
Minerva, but even the afflatus of the god was interfered with. 

“Tn the very first instance of official composition, he was doomed to feel 
the inconvenience of writing to meet the taste of those in power. The time, 
indeed, was most favourable to him : he could combine a work intended as a 
specimen of his fulfilment of the Laureate’s duties with the expression of his 
warmest feelings of patriotic exultation [at Napoleon’s reverses and pro- 
bable downfall]. But there was a drawback: his feelings, on one point at 
least, far outran the calmness of the temperament authorized in high places. 
It ones that he might rejoice for England, and Spain, and Wellington, 
but he must not pour out the vials of his wrath upon France and Bonaparte. 

“This he had done liberally in the first draft of his first ode, the Carmen 
Triumphale for the commencement of the new year ; but, having sent it, in 
MS., to Mr. Rickman, his cooler judgment suggested that there might be an 
impropriety in some part of it appearing as the Poet Laureate’s production. 
‘I am not sure,’ hesays, ‘that you do not forget that office imposes upon a 
man many restraints besides the one day’s bag and sword at Carlton House. 
Put the case that, through the mediation of Austria, we make peace with 
Bonaparte, and he becomes, of course, a friendly power: can you stay in 
office, this Carmen remaining on record? ’” 

_ The whole story of the application or negotiation for wpe 
irresponsible advice is curious for its various suggestions; not the 
least of which is, that while the Castlereagh and Sidmouth Mi- 
nistry were looked upon as a raw-head-and-bloody-bones set of 
tyrants, they were really in a fright. The littérateur comes out 
better than the statesmen: he was for up and doing; they, like 
some later office-holders, were for doin —-. 

sinterested ; he 


power o’ words.” The writer, too, was the more 
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steadily declined all present pay, as tending to lower his useful 
hess; and with all his coercive projects, he reeoommended educatic ‘ 
and the improvement of the condition of the people. We ae 
room for a passage in each strain, both from letters to Rickman ‘ 
“Four years ago I wrote in the Q. R. to explain the state of Jacohinic “ 
the country, and with the hope of mht the Gomme ane 
they are alarmed; they want to oppose pen to pen, and I have just be ae 
sired to go up to town and confer with Lord Liverpool. God help them, nd 
is it come to this! It is well that the press should be employed in thetr me 
vour; but if they rely upon influencing public opinion by such means it ~ 
comes us rather to look abroad where we may rest our heads in safety. ; te 
make ready for taking leave of them at home. slides 
**T wish to avoid a conference which will only sink me in Lord Liver v0l’s 
judgment : what there may be in me is not payable at sight; give me Wien - 
and I feel my strength. So Ishall write to Bedford (through whom, pid Her. 
ries, the application has been made) such a letter as may be laid before hin, 
and by this means I shall be able to state my opinion of the danger in heonie 
terms than I could well do perhaps in conversation. The only remedy (if 
even that be not too late) is to check the press; and I offer myself to point 
out the necessity in a manner which may awaken the sound part of the 





servant to the King, to reveal all treasons which might come | 


but using “a | 


country from their sleep. My measures would be to make transportation the 
punishment for sedition, and to suspend the Habeas Corpus; and thus J 
would either have the anarchists under weigh for Botany Bay or in prison 
within a month after the meeting of Parliament. Irresolution will not rm 

“T suppose they will set up a sort of Anti-Jacobin journal, and desire me 
to write upon the state of the nation before the session opens. If they would 
but act as I will write,—I mean as much in earnest and as fearlessly,—the 
country would be saved, and I would stake my head upon the issue ; which 
very possibly may be staked upon it without my consent.” 

So much for repression. Southey’s remedies are upon a broader 
scale; though the idea of haying an “ honourable gentleman 
of the purchased seat,” as a butt for Parliamentary joke-mongers, 
is unpractical enough: but his plans were comprehensive—too 
much so, indeed, for the red-tapists. 

“TI wish to begin upon an exposure of the evils which exist in our state of 
society, and which it is the duty and interest of Government, as far as pos- 
sible, to mitigate and remove. Some things should be got rid of as matters 
of scandal. ‘To destroy intluence in elections would be neither wise if it 
were possible, nor possible if it were wise ; but it is not fit that men should 
sell seats in Parliament, though very fit that they should be bought. I 
would have these bought openly, like commissions in the army, and the 
money —— to form a fund for public works, either national or provincial : 
a scandal is got rid of and a good produced, and the species of property which 
would be touched by it is one which ought not to have existed, as having 
always been contrary to positive law. I think, too, that the few great sine- 
cures which still exist should be given up, and applied during the lives of 
the present incumbents to some purposes of public splendour, that they may 
give them up with a grace. I would also give Members to the great towns 
which have none; restricting the voters by such qualifications as should, as 
far as may be, disqualify the mere mob. I would lay no stress on these 
things, further than as depriving the anarchists of the only topics which give 
a shadow of plausibility to their harangues. 

“The great evil is the state of the poor; which, with our press and our 
means of communication, constantly exposes us to the horrors of a bellum 
servile, and sooner or later, if not remedied, will end in one... . . 

“There are also great evils in the delays of law, which are surely capable 
of remedy, and in the expense of criminal law. ... . / A greater still in the 
condition of women—here we are upon your old ground : and, passing from 
morals to religion, I think I could show how a great comprehension is prac- 
ticable,—that is, how the Church might employ those who would else be en- 
listed against her. And if there be a mode by which the tithes could be 
placed upon such a footing, or so commuted as to get rid of that perpetual 
cause of litigation, you are of all men most likely to point it out. 

“One topic more, which is not introduced here in its proper place, may 
conclude this long outline. All professions, trades, and means of getting a 
livelihood among us, are overstocked. We must create a new layer of cus- 
tomers at home by bettering the condition of the lower classes, and giving 
them more wants, with more means of gratifying them. We must extend 
establishments instead of diminishing them,—more clergymen, more colleges, 
more courts of law; and lastly, we must colonize upon the true principle of 
| colonization, and cultivate every available acre at home. God bless you!” 


ANNE DYSART.* 
Tus fiction is very superior to the generality of novels, both in 
matter and execution. In one or two points of detail the writer 
| has fallen into mistaken views of art, but she (we assume the sex) 
| has displayed a good deal of skill in giving interest to events 
and foree and variety of character to the common persons and 
| incidents of daily life, and without greater unlikelihood than is 
allowable in art. The people, the occupations, the amusements of 
a small country town in the North of England, are painted to the 
life; society in Edinburgh is touched upon, perhaps with less ac- 
curacy ; the leading dramatis persone are exhibited with appro- 
priate fulness; while events are made remarkable from the remark- 
able character of the actors. The greatest drawback upon the march 
of the book is the everyday nature of the earlier circumstances, 
and the feminine minuteness of description, especially in dress and 
furniture ; but these defects are less felt as the story proceeds. 
Anne Dysart, the heroine of the tale, is the orphan daughter of 
a Scottish clergyman, who has left Anne and her brother poorly 
— for. The story opens with their departure from their 
ome; Frank Dysart to study the law in Edinburgh; Anne to 
live with an aunt in Lorlington, a small town in Northumberland. 
This aunt, Mrs. Wilson, is a species of Tabitha Bramble,— cold, 
starched, penurious, narrow-minded, and exercising absolute sway 
over her lord and master a country attorney. The quiet attrac- 
tions of Anne give rise to attentions and offers; among the rest, 
from Mr. Bolton, a wealthy misanthrope, over whom hangs a kin' 
of mystery; and to bring about the match between Anne and this 
lover, after she has rejected him, forms the business of the book. 
| The misfortunes or follies of Frank are made the means of at- 
complishing it. He has saved the life of Eleanor Graeme, a young 
and spirited girl of fortune, whom prosperity had hardened into 
selfishness. She flirts with Frank for amusement, until his love 
| ms Anne Dysart; a Tale of Everyday Life. In three volumes. Published by Col- 
| burn, 
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becomes an absorbing yom. and Eleanor herself grows deeply 
attached to him. But she is ambitious, and sacrifices the intellee- 
tual Frank for a poor-minded lord. Frank in his disappointment 
falls into loose company, takes to gaming, and ioses more than he 
can pay. A brain fever ensues; he is nursed to convalescence by 
Anne; their means fail; Mr. Bolton comes forward as their good 
nius; and this leads, by a series of events which derive interest 
om the cireumstances, to the development of Mr. Boltoa’s good 
qualities and a marriage of affection with Anne. 
There is also a secret love for Frank on the part of his cousin, 
Barbara Dysart: and in common hands this too would have 
ended in a marriage; but the writer before us has treated it more 
truthfully, and in consequence more effectively. Truthfulness 
to nature is indeed the distinguishing characteristic of the novel. 
The persons are men and women, the bad not without some 


90d qualities, the best possessing weaknesses and defects, except | 


perhaps the heroine. The conduct of Eleaner Graeme is peculiar, 
though she is a peculiar person, and necessary to the conduct of 
the story; the explanation of Anne and Mr. Bolton seems need- 
lessly delayed ; but perhaps the greatest blot in the book is the ex- 
tent to which the poverty of the brother and sister is carried. 
It is very well done as far as the execution is in question; but 
extreme physical privation is not a fit subject of art, at least in the 
ease of heroes and heroines. 

The great merit of the book is in its characters; the incidents, 
indeed, having less interest in themselves than from their use in 
developing the persons. 
Mr. Bolton, a very peculiar one, and Barbara, a very skilful one, 
ranks Aunt Wilson. In point of painstaking elaboration she may 
stand beside the heroine, besides possessing the advantage of repre- 
senting a class; but, like various other persons in the town of 
Lorlington, she contributes little directly to carrying on the story. 


One of Anne’s suitors is a Mr. Shield, a pedantic, conceited, but | 


not bad-hearted young attorney. By Aunt Wilson’s maneuvres, 
Anne’s shyness, and his own obtuseness and self-opinion, he is led 
to believe that he has only to propose to be accepted. When at 
last he is made to understand that he is really refused, he is wroth, 
and Aunt Wilson in a rage. 

“Too angry to be very dignified, Mr. Shield abruptly quitted the room 
and the house. He was hurt, however, as well as offended ; for he really had 
a feeling of tenderness towards Anne, and was not by any means a bad- 
hearted man. 

“Mrs. Wilson, who had been waiting in the kitchen-passage, heard with 
alarm the house-door open, ana hastened to the parlour to ascertain the true 
state of affairs. Here she found Anne, pale and trembling, yet with a cer- 
tain air of resolution, awaiting her. Her heart, however, well nigh failed 
her as she beheld her dreaded relative. She would have fled had there been 
any way of escape; but there was none—the storm was inevitable. 

% ¢Where’s Mr. Shield ?’ inquired Mrs. Wilson, with asperity. 

“Here I may remark, that when Mrs. Wilson was angry, she was never 
heated or excited ; on the contrary, she became only the more impenetrable. 
She was at once wormwood and ice. 

“ *He is gone,’ Anne answered feebly. 

***Gone! where is he gone? Can't you speak out?’ 

“ «JJ don’t know,’ Anne replied, quite terrified. 

“You haven’t offended him ’ 

“ ¢T—T cannot tell.’ 

“*You haven't refused him?’ inquired Mrs. Wilson—her voice at each 
question becoming more dissonant, till at the last it seemed as if it would 
have cracked altogether. 

“ Almost inaudibly, Anne answered, ‘ Yes,’ and drew a long breath. 

“Without speaking, Mrs. Wilson marched deliberately across the room, 
took an ink-bottle, a sheet of paper, and a pen, and placing them before her 
niece, said, ‘ Write an apology.’ 

“ *T cannot,—indeed I will not!’ said Anne, with spirit, roused by the sud- 
den emergency. 

“ ¢You shall, I say!’ 

“ ¢Tt is useless, even if I would. My decision is irrevocable ; and even if 
I could change my mind, Mr. Shield would not have me now.’ 

“Mrs Wilson looked at her, saw that she spoke the truth, and said, ‘You 
are a fool!’ 

“Anne made no answer. After a pause, her aunt continued, ‘To give up 
a good match for a flirtation with Frederick Grey, who will never marry 
such as you, I can tell you!’ 

“Anne coloured deeply, but answered, ‘I have no thoughts of Frederick 
Grey, and I am perfectly aware that he has none of me.’ 

“Half in soliloquy, Mrs. Wilson continued, ‘ And to think of the suppers 
T have wasted, and the expense I have been at; and all for nothing: and 
who's to pay me? Half a year’s saving will not do it—and you on my hands 
yet! ped wil Inever have another offer! You don’t know your place, I 
ean tell you—to turn up your nose at a young man who was far too good for 
you. Set you up, indeed! Depend upon it, something will happen to you : 
it always does to people who are too proud. Go to bed, you ungrateful 
minx, and sleep, if you can, after having jilted a respectable young man, and 
behaved so ill to your aunt. You'll be the talk of the town for a jilt, 1 can 
tell you. Go to bed, I say!’ 

“Anne obeyed, thankful to eseape. No sooner had she reached her own 
chamber, than her harassed spirits found relief in a burst of tears. She cried 
long and heartily.” 

‘When Anne’s engagement to Mr. Bolton is announced, Mrs. 
Wilson writes a letter of congratulation, which is as marked in 
its way as some of Mistress Tabitha Bramble’s. 

“If you had given me a hint you were setting your cap at Mr. Bolton, at 
the time that John Shield was so sweet upon you, I would have understood 
your reason for refusing him, as Mr. Bolton is certainly a much better match ; 
though I might have thought a bird in the hand was worth two in the bush. 

However, I am glad you have succeeded; for you are a good girl, and were al- 
Ways a great favourite of mine—not to mention your late uncle, poor man ! 
And, by the by, when you come to Lorlington House, I hope you will look 
after the housekeeper and the gardener ; who, from what I heard, I am sure 
made away with the black currants, between them, this year. Indeed, I think 
you had better turn off the housekeeper, as it will only be a nice employment 
for you to look after things yourself ; and, take my word for it, there is no- 
thing like the eye of a mistress. As there are ten times more black currants 
and raspberries, if they are properly looked after, than you can use yourself, 
i say you will have no objection to giving me some next year for my 
Jam; and if you have a few eggs to spare, now and then, | should be also 


Next to Anne, a very charming creation, | 


much ‘obliged to you—as, with everything being to lay out and nothin 
coming in, now that your poor uncle is gone, it is no joke putting one’s han: 
in one’s pocket at every little turn; and though you are going to be a rich 
lady now, it is very different with me. Nobody, however, rejoices at your good 
luck more than I do,” , 





GOODSIR’S ARCTIC VOYAGE.* 

Tuis volume originated in fraternal feeling. A brother of Mr. 
Goodsir was in Sir John Franklin’s expedition, and as the uncer- 
tainty about its fate rose into fear, Mr. Goodsir and his family na- 
turally became anxious. Having incidentally heard of the “en- 
terprising character and energetic disposition of Mr. Penny, master 
of the Advice” whaler, Mr. Goodsir made interest with the skip- 
| per and his owner for permission to embark as surgeon in her 
| 1849 voyage, with the hope of picking up some information about 
the missing, or if chance favoured, of pursuing some opening that 
might even lead to their diseovery. The good ship sailed in March 
1849, and got safe home again in November ; having made a favour- 
able voyage in two senses: the vessel was well stored with blub- 
ber and whalebone; she reached Lancaster Sound in about 76 
degrees of North latitude, without greater difficulties than usually 
attend upon Arctic navigation. Heavy weather, head winds, the 
_ advancing season, and Mr. Penny’s duties to his owners, compelled 

the abandonment of the Northward exploration,—properly, Mr. 
| Goodsir, admits, however painfully to himself. ; 

The skill, experience, and energy of Mr. Penny in the whale- 
fishery, (which since his return have procured him’a station in the 
expedition of search fitted out under the auspices of the Admiralty,) 
rendered the voyage as comfortable as a whaling voyage can be, 
and enabled Mr. Goodsir to see the Arctic regions, the chase and 
capture of the whale, and the whole economy of a whaler, under 
advantageous circumstances. These, however, are not very 
favourable at the best. Business, not science or curious observa- 
tion, is the first object of the voyage; the crew land no oftener 
| than is absolutely necessary, never when there is a prospect of 
any service being required; everything is subordinate to a full 
cargo. Hence, the opportunities of geological or botanical research 
are few, the chances of acquiring specimens of natural history un- 
certain, and even sport itself rare—always except the exciting 
chase of the whale. Wreck, or the risk of it, may ereate incidents 
attractive to read about; but such was not the case in Mr. Good- 
| sir’s voyage. 
| There is, however, so much of novelty in the scenery of the 
Arctic regions, the incidents and even the daily life are so differ- 
ent from what take place elsewhere, the monotonous hardships are 
so unattractive to the numbers who flock to try their luck in every 
other direction of adventure, and there is consequently so little 
written upon the subject except in the rare case of an official expe- 
dition, that it makes up in freshness what it wants in variety. 
And Mr. Goodsir is competent to the task of giving a plam 
account of his Arctie voyage. He has judgment to avoid over- 
doing his theme ; he has an appreciating eye for natural phenomena 
and the beauties of nature; his medical training has given him 
habits of observation and reflection. He has moreover strength and 
spirit to take his part in any enterprise that may be going on ; and 
he can describe what he sees or feels with clearness and dis- 
crimination. The following remarks on the stillness of night, even 
when the sun is shining, may be taken for themselves, and as an 
example of Mr. Goodsir’s reflective vein. The boats had been out 
in pursuit of whales, and in the excitement of the chase the idea of 
time had been lost. 

“We pulled back again towards our former station. By this time we 
scarcely knew whether it was night or day. We had a sort of idea that we 
had been a night and a day away from the ship, but of that we were not 
certain. We had made repeated attacks upon the biscuits and canister of 
preserved meats ; but although the appetites of steady-living people at home 
are pretty fair time-keepers, we found ours of little use in that way here. 
| “T suspected it was again night, but I could scarcely think it possible, 

the time seemed to have passed so rapidly. But there was a sti//ness about 
the air that must have struck every one as peculiar to the dead hour of the 
| night; and although I have noticed it in far different situations, it never 
| struck me so forcibly as it did here. The light passing breezes and cats’- 
paws which had dimpled the water for some hours back had died away. It 
was now so calm that a feather dropped from the hand fell plumb into the 
sea. But it was the dead stillness of the air which was so pete No hum 
of insect, none of the other pleasant sounds which betoken it is day and 
that Nature is awake, can be expected here even at mid-day in the height of 
summer twenty miles from land, and that land far within the Arctic cirele, 
where, if one may say so, a third of the year is one long continuous day. 
Yet there is a most perceptible difference; there is a stir in the air around, 
a sort of silent music heard during day which is dumb during night. Is it 
not strange that the deep stillness of the dead hour of night should be as 
peculiar to the solitude of the icy seas as to the centre of the vast city?” 

The taking of a whale will give an idea of the more actively de- 
scriptive character of Mr. Goodsir’s unpretending little volume. 

“A fish was seen beside the ice at no great distance from us, but beyond a 
‘fair start.’ I have noticed a peculiarity about the whale, that if there is a 
| piece of ice within sight it will run towards it, and come to the surface be- 
side it. And when beside a floe it always rises beside its edge, and never ap- 
years at any distance from it. And, moreover, if there should be a crack or 

ight in the floe, it is ten chances to one it will rise to blow in it, in prefer- 
ence to the outer edge of the floe. This is well known to the whalers. Suc 
a crack being now opposite to us, and at such a distance from where the 
whale was last seen, it was likely she would rise there next, and we pulled 
towards it. Here we lay for some minutes in breathless expectation, our oars 
out of the water, and the harpooner silently motioning with his hand to the 
boat-steerer which way to ‘scull.’’ Up in the very head of the crack the 
water was now seen to be circling and gurgling up, ‘There’s her eddy,’ 
quietly whispers our harpooner: ‘a couple of strokes now, boys,—gently,— 
that’! do.’ Looking over my shoulder, I could see first the crown, then the 








* An Arctic Voyage in Baffin’s Bay and Lancaster Sound, in Search of Friends 
with Sir John Franklin. By Robert Anstruther Goodsir, late President of the Royal 
| Society of Edinburgh, Published by Van Voorst. 
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great. black back of the ting whale, slowly emerge from the water, 
ro ting strangely with the bright white and blue of the ice on each side— 
then followed the indescribable hurstling roar of her blast. But short breath- 
ing-time had she—for, with sure aim and single tug of his trigger-string, 
the keen iron was sent deep in behind her fin. ‘ Harden up, boys!’ he eries ; 
and the boat is pulled right on to the whale, when he plunges the hand- 
harpoon deep into her back, with two hearty digs. The poor brute quivered 
throughout, and for a second or two lay almost motionless ; then diving, and 
that with sueh rapidly increasing speed that the line was whirled out of 
the boat like lightning. ‘The usual signals were now made to the other boats 
that we were ‘ fast.’ 

“For the first few minutes the lines were allowed to run out without in- 
terruption; then one, two, three turns, were successively thrown round the 
* bollard.’ is had the effect of stopping her speed somewhat, but the line 
still ran out with agreat strain. The boat’s bow was forcibly pressed against 
the ice, and crushed through the underwashed ledge, to the solid floe 
beyond; the harpooner sitting upon his ‘thwart,’ allowing the lines 
to run through his hands, which were defended by thick mitts; stopping 
the progress of the fish as much as he could, as the rest of the boats were 
still some distance from us. 
as with renewed strength, the boat’s bow would be pulled downwards, 
threatening to pull us bodily under the flee; but then allowing the line to 
ran out, the strain was partly removed, and the boat’s head again rose, but 
only to be again dragged downwards. Upwards of twenty minutes had 
elapsed since we had ‘ got fast,’ and the strain now began to slacken: but 
it was full time, we were drawing nigh the ‘ bitter end.’ The welcome 
sound of a gun was heard; and in a few seconds, looking down the edge of 
the floc, we could see one of our boats, with the well-known blue ‘ Jack’ 
flying. A few fathoms more of line were rapidly drawn out, and then the 
strain as suddenly ceased. We commenced hauling them in, and whilst 
doing so could see a third boat ‘ get fast.’ The rest of the boats were now 
at hand, and as she appeared at the surface closely surrounded her, and 
busily plied her with their lances. Tt was in about an hour and a half from 
the time we first struck her that we heard the distant cheers announcing her 
death.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
300Ks. 

The Shoe and the Canoe; or Pictures of Travel in the Canades, illus- 
trative of their Seenery and of Colonial Life, &ce. With numerous 
Plates and Maps. By John J. Bigsby, M.D. In two volumes. 

The Hungarian Revolution. Outlines of the Prominent Circumstances 
attending the Hungarian Struggle for Freedom ; together with brief 
Biographical Sketches of the leading Statesmen and Generals who took 
art in it. By Johann Pragay, Colonel and Adjutant-General in the 

fungarian Army under Kossuth. 

Anne Dysart ; a Tale of Everyday Life. In three volumes. 


Sermons. By Joseph Sortain, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin, Minister 
of North Street Chapel, Brighton. 
{A volume of sound and closely-written discourses, on some of the most im- 
portant topics of morality, doctrine, and religious opinion ; the last distin- 
guished by a, breadth and liberality rarely met with in theology. The ser- 
mon on Deference to Conscience, preached from Paul's Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, about the disputes of the new converts respecting the observance of 
the Mosaic ceremonies, is a remarkable example of rigid adherence in things 
essential and of wise laxity in secondary matters. Were such a spirit more 
general, there would be less of scandal and religious quarrel, and less per- 
haps of schism, in the churehes. ] 
The English Party’s Excursion to Paris in Easter Week 1849. To 
which is added, a Trip to America, Kc. By J. B., Esq., Barrister-at- 





aw. 
[In 1827, “J. B., Esq., barrister-at-law,” made a trip to America; and in 
1849 he joined Mr. Crisp’s excursion-party to Paris, on what was called the 
** return visit ’’ to the National Guards to London. It would seem that the 
traveller kept a manuscript account of both journies ; with the perusal of which 
he favoured his friends, so that they requested him to publish the Parisian 
memoranda. Both narratives are superficial affairs, and the American trip is 
out of date. The account of the return visit gives a good idea of what Paris 
would seem to the bulk of the excursionists ; but it is rather overladen by 
extracts. ] 

Earnestness : the Sequel to “ Thankfulness.”’ By Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 

The time of this tale is towards the close of the last century, when the 
ureh in England was cold and dead. The subject is the earnest vital re- 
ligion of an excellent clergyman advanced to a bishopric, and the beneficial 
effect which he produces ou various persons in his diocese. In a didactic 
sense, perhaps the book hardly carries out the plan of the author, because the 
reforms effected by the bishop are personal rather than episcopal. They 
mostly arise from the influence of his own character and that of his wife 
and daughter, rather than from any peculiar exercise of his function as a 
bishop : but this, which may be a fault in theory, is a practical advantage— 
causing the introduction of many sketches of society in an episcopal town, 
drawn with Mr. Charles Tayler’s usual truth and quiet elegance of style.] 

The Armourer’s Daughter, or the Border Riders; a Novel. In three 
volumes. 

[The subject of this romance is the adventures of the impostor Perkin War- 

k; and “the armourer’s daughter” is the child of the craftsman with 
whom Perkin is working when the tale opens. In point of startling changes 
of fortune, variety of scene, a marked wera, and Pel oe dramatis persone, the 
subject appears to us a very good one; but the author is wanting in a know- 
ledge of the period, and in independence of mind. His idea of the age of 
Henry the Seventh is not real but conventional, drawn from the repre- 
sentations of the historical novel. In manner, the fiction is like numerous 
other fictions; a good enough tale, but a second-hand repetition of Scott's 
romances. | 

The Burden of the Bell, and other Lyrics. By T. Westwood, Author 
of “ Beads from a Rosary.” 

fA collection of miscellaneous poems, some of them consisting of short tales. 

e is both fancy and force in many of the pieces, but as yet Mr. West- 

wood’s poems are rather promises than performances. ] 

Fables by the Baron de Stassart, of the Royal Academy of Belgium, &e. 
Translated from the seventh edition of the original. By John Henry 
Keane. : ; 

| greater portion of this book was originally published in 1818. The 
ables attained a good deal of popularity on their first appearance; though 
they seem to us to want the terseness and apt application of this class of 
composition. They may, however, suffer somewhat from the translation, 
which is foreed and prosaic.] 

Feelings and Faneies, expressed in Poems, chiefly Lyrical ; to which are 
added, Papers on some of the more Recent Latin Poets, with original 
Translations. By the Reverend William Cross, Vice-Principal West- 
Riding Proprietary School, Wakefield. 

The relaxations of a scholar in the intervals of a wearing profession. Ih» 
first part of the volume consists of miscellaneous poems ; the second, of halt- 


Every few minutes the fish seeming to start off 


| the knight had accepted on behalf of his chivalrous dignity 





a-dozen pee on modern Latin poets, republished with some revision from 
a periodical, ] 

Alphonso Barbo, ox the Punishment of Death ; a Tragedy, in Gen 
acts. By Charles F. Ellermann. 

Fame, or the Real and the Ideal; an original Play, in five acts, By 
Henry Osborn. 

The reprints of the week, though not numerous, are valuable. The four. 
teenth volume of Alison’s * History of Europe ’’ brings to a close the library 
edition of that extensive and popular work. The fifth edition of Brodie on 
the “ Diseases of the Joints” contains much new matter, the result of con. 
tinued observation and retleetion; many of the “cases” of the earlier edj- 
tions giving place to the general conclusions to which they and similar jn. 
stances led. There are no particular additions to “ Black’s Picturesque Tour. 
ist in Seotland,’’ but new information is dropped in where any has been 
discovered, the book has been revised throughout, and some new engravings 
and charts are adJed. 

Tlistory of Europe Srom the Commencement of the French Re volution 
to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald Alison, 
LL.D., &e. New edition, with Portraits. Volume XIV. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations on the Diseases of the Joints, 
By Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., V.P.R.S. Fifth edition, with al- 
terations and additions. 

Blacks Pieture aque Tourist of Scotland. Eighth edition. 

PAMPHLETs. 

Sketch of the Life and Works of the late Felix Mendelssohn DBartholdy ; 
being the Substance of a Lecture delivered at the Camberwell Lite- 
rary Institution, in December 1849. By Jules Benedict. 

Letter to Siv Robert Lnglis, Bart., M.P., in Reply to his Speech on Uni- 
rersity Reform, 23d April 1850. iy the Reverend C. A. Row, M.A, 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Suggestions on University Reform, &e. 
set, M.A., &e. 

Suaaqestions for Making more Easy and Effec tivea Union of the Unirer- 
sity of Old Aberdeen, including King’s College, and the University of 
utherdeen, including Marischal College. Wy Thomas Clark, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Aberdeen. 

A Letter to the Provost of Eton College, on the Election of Scholars to 
the two Foundations of King Henry VI. By George Williams, B.D., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

A Sermon on John iii. 5, preached in the Church of St. Thomas Apple- 
ton, on Sunday, 7th April 1850, in reference to the Case of Gorham r. 
Bishop of Exeter. By Edward Arthur Litton, M.A. 

Canterinry Papers, No. 3. 

Three Lectures on the Principles of Taxation, delivered at Queen's Col- 
lege, Galway, in Hilary Term 1850, By Denis Caulficld Heron, Bar- 
rister-at-law. 

The Means of Preserving Life and Property, an d of Promoting Eu- 
ropean Trade, hy the more general 10se of NSouthe myton and other 
Torts on the South Coast, &e. 


By the Reverend Thomas Bis- 


THE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION: STORY PICTURES, 
Tur subject of Mr. Solomon's picture is of a kind unsuited to any but a 
trifle or a caricature; and the proposition which it involves is of a very 
questionable kind. Nevertheless, it is treated so well that it must be 
classed among the specimens of the most complete designs in the exhibi- 
tion. A painter, whose picturesque and dignified aspect typifies his art, 
has been taking the portrait of a rich citizen—a coarse, round-faced, full- 
bodied, aldermanic personage: in the portrait the painter has put too 
much of his sitter, has infused too little of himself; the citizen is shocked 
at finding the mirror so faithful, and in a fit of passion he is leaving the 
room, with his wife. The painter bows them out with an air between 
submission and contempt; his pale aspect, however, indicating the 
serious consequences of the defection. At the back of the picture a door 
opens into another room: the anxious wile, with an infant in her arms, is 
peeping out, to view the result of the angry conversation. A sick girl 
reclines in a chair by the fire. The wife is a lovely and gentle creature, 
from whom you see that the painter would get no reproaches, though she 
probably feels the injury to the exchequer more than the insult to art. 
The whole story of the painter—his domestic loves, his devotion to art, 
his worldly disappointments—is told with fullness and distinctness. The 
dramatic ctfect of the scene is complete. We have before noticed Mr. 
Solomon’s ability in seizing character. 

But the proposition, we say, is very questionable: it is a painted com- 
plaint, and complaint is always an error unless it be made in the shape of 
an appeal to an overriding authority which can afford redress. The 
painter who sets himself totake the lead in art, advancing before the public 
taste, must lay his account with deficient means, and then complaint is a 
libel on the constancy of his own devotion. If profit is the main object 
he must follow the public taste and not attempt to lead it, and then com- 
plaint is a libel on his own motives. The rule, perhaps, for those who 
are obliged to make a subsistence out of art, which is socially a false po- 
sition, should be to set aside one part of the day for the trading portion of 
the avocation, and another part of the day for that work which is tributary 
to art. Some such division of time may be said to have prevailed among 
the Old Masters; whose Holy Families and other standing subjects of a 
minor kind, were analogous to the portraits by which the painter must 
Even if the complaint were in itself good, it 
is a poor subject for a picture. Social grievances are alicn to art in its 
best aspect. © Among subjects they are what “common nature ” and de- 
furmities are among visual objects, and are better left to the political 
economist or social reformer. "The function of art is of an inverse kind— 
to keep the standard types of outward creation before the eye, and the 
primary feelings at work. ; 

The subjects selected by Mr. Frith are better; though to his larger 
picture it may be objected that it stands too much upon a casuistic point. 
“Sancho tells a tale to the Duke and Dutchess, to prove that Don 
Quixote is at the bottom of the table’; the Duke having offered, what 

y—the head of 
the table. Sancho insists that wherever the Duke is, there is the head; 
and as the Duke meant to place himself at the bottom, that still being 
the head, the place where Don Quixote is becomes the bottom. Before 
you, across the scene, is the table; on the sinister side of the picture (to- 
’ on 


now “make the pot boil.” 


wards the spectator’s right hand) is Don Quixote’s seat at the table ; 
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the dexter side, the Duke, with the Dutchess rather before him; Sancho’s 
back is towards you as he stands in the middle of the room ; seated at the 
opposite side of the table and facing you, is a portly courtier arranging 
his table-napkin, wholly regardless of the question mooted, and quite 
taken up by the knife and fork business to come. « 
cidly listening, with a reserved amusement, to Sancho s clownish casuis- 
try; the Duke presents a more masculine version of the same expression ; 
the court ladies ranged behind the pair are laughing with less disguise. 
The knight-errant, embarrassed by a complication of motives, looks at 
Sancho in the most painful and solemn perplexity: he is arrested half- 
way in the act of sitting down, and knows not whether to rise or sit. 
The character of every individual is excellent. rhe gluttonous oblivion 
of the courtier, the highbred amusement of the Duke and his wife, the 
ceful gayety of the ladies, the rueful dignity of the knight, and the 
robust sensual aspect of the squire, are all perfect in their kind. The 
ping is simple and symmetrical ; the whole story is well told. 

The picture from the Goodnatiure d Man, “M r, Honeywor od introducing 
the Bailiffs to Miss Richland as his friends,” is searcely so open to the 
objection of being founded on a merely artificial “ situation” ; because 
the picture is one of less size and pretension, and the play of character 
jis more marked in the nature of the situation. Honeywood, who politely 
leads the visiter into the room, excellently blends a handsome and gallant 
manhood with the weakness of that easy nature that brings about the plot 
of the piece. Miss Richland is the girl herself —self-possessed, amiable, 
shrewd, and graceful. The buxom waiting-maid behind is a figure from 
real life. The bailiff, his with« red limbs clothed in one of Hon yw ood's 
coats, is bending low in mean and caricatured imitation of courtesy—a 
grovelling, obtrusive bow. Iis still more vulgar follower, incapable even 
of what may be called the offal of good manners, is stuck in a kind of 
burly incompetency to bend; and is the very picture of helpless vulgarity 
The situation is capitally brought out; and the picture may take its place 
with the same artist’s designs from Moliére. But one would like to se« 
yowers so strong as Mr. Frith’s directed more to action and emotion, than 
this kind of painted small talk from the petite comédie of literature. It 
is time, we think, that a genius so capable of expansion should apply it- 
self to a fuller development of genuine nature. We do not believe that 
the labour would be lost. 














MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 

Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years. 











Ten Weeks Week 
of 1839-49 of 1850. 
Zymotic Diseases Miz 
Dropsy, Cancer, anc 507 pean 29 
Tubercular Diseases ......... oreccccscces _ ° 1909 eees 1 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1109 eet 109 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood- vessels . eee 259 a5 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the otacr Organs of Respiration ° 1136 lM 
Diseases of the Stomach, 76 61 
x0 . 
Pa) 5 
7 10 








Malformations. ......... 2 

Premature Birth .. 210 

PE cage nccsccesesesceconasssesenenncogaces 119 

BE vcccvccccccccccccvcccecccccscccccceccccceseconcees 5ia 

Sudden... conceee eee Sesconnccekeness 93 

Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance...........6.6.000005 265 
SOS] aso 


Total (including unspecified causes) ...........6..6000005 
The corrected average for the week would have been 947; so that the 
mortality was 67 below the mean range. The mortality, however, has been 
gradually rising since the third week in April; the deaths for the subsequent 
weeks have been 803, 829, 857, and last week 880, as above. The deaths 
from the class of diseases including bronchitis, pneumonia, and asthma, were 
145 against a corrected average of 124; those from consumption, on the 
other hand, were but 124 against a corrected average of 154 
At Greenwich the mean atmospheric pressure was 29.817; 
49,2°—less by 3.2° than a seven-years average. 





temperature, 








BIRTHS 
On the 15th May, at Goldington Hall, Bedfordshire, the Lady of William K. 
whe, Esq., of a son. 
On the 18th, at Yotes Court, Kent, the Wife of Ilughes F. Ingram, Esq., of a son 
and heir. 


The Dutchess is pla- | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


On the 20th, at South Willingham Rectory, Lincolnshire, the Wife of the Rev. 


Andrew Corbett, of a son. 

On the 20th, in Eaton Terrace, the Lady Caroline King, of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Twyford Abbey, the Lady of Edmund Burke Roche, Esq., M.P., of 
a son and heir, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 7th May, at Florence, Guido Marquis Mannelli Riceardi, to Christine, 
third daughter of the late William Reader, Esq., of Banghurst House, Hants. 

On the 15th, at Cileain, Flintshire, Henry Romilly, E<q., of Liverpool, fourth son 





of the late Sir Samuel Romilly, to Rosa Gardiner, eldest daughter ot the late James 
Pemberton Morris, Esq., of Bolton, Pennsylvania. 

On the I6th, at Sydenham, Captain Robert Price, Sixty-seventh Regiment N.1., 
second son of Ralph Price, Esq., of Sydenham, to Harriett, second daughter of the 
late Sir Charles Price, Bart., of Spring Grove, Richmond. 

On the léth, at Blakeney, Norfolk, the Rev. Alexander N ipier, Vicar of Hoelkham, 
to Robina, fourth daughter of the Rev. Joseph Cotterill, Kector of Blakeney, and 
Honorary Canon of Norwich Cathedral. 

On the 16th, at Old Windsor Church, Charles James Balfour, Commander R.N., 
second son of the late General Balfour, of Balbirnie, to Frances Harriet, only 
daughter of Captain James Wemyss, R.N., of Wemyss Castle, and Torrie House, Fife. 

On the 2ist, by the Rev. A. Luders and the Rev. M. Lunn, Captain Tennant, 
R.N., of Needwood House, Staffordshire, eldest surviving son of the late William 
Tennant, Esq., and the Hon. Mrs. Tennant, to Anne Sophia, eldest daughter of 
Richard ‘Te uiple, Esq., of the Nash, near Worcester. 

DEATHS. 

On the 16th April, at Antigua, the Hon. Paul Horsford, Member of her Majesty's 
Council, and formerly Chief Justice of that island; in his 80th year. 

On the 11th May, at Malaga, whilst on a cruise in his yacht, George Clarke, Esq., 
of Wyndham House, Brighton ; in his 63d year. 

_ On the 13th, at Bath, Lieutenant-Colonel George Gregory, formerly of Montreal; 
in his 53d year. ; 

On the 13th, at Bath, the Rev. Robert Wallace, F.G.S., Minister of Trim Street 
Chapel, Bath, and formerly Professor of Theol gy in the Manchester New College. 

On the Lith, at Venners; near Arreton, Isle of Wight, Miss W orsley Holmes, sis- 
ter of the late Sir Leonard Worsley Holmes: in her 60th year. 

On the 15th, in Cumberland Stre« t, Major-General Sir James Sutherland, of the 
Hon. East India Company's Bombay Military Establishment. 

On the 15th, at Fitzwilliam Lodge, Blackrock, near Dublin, the Earl of Ros- 
common. 

On the 16th, in Pall Mall, Sir William Kay, Bart., of East Sheen, Surrey. 

. On the léth, in W eymouth Street, Portland Place, Louisa, Wife of Licutenant- 
Colonel Garrett, K.11. of the Forty-sixth Regiment. 

_.On the léth, at Catistield Lodge, Fareham, Captain Francis Brace, R.N. ; 
57th year, : 





in his 
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On the 17th, Sir James Flower, Bart., Mill Hill, Hendon; in his 55th year. 
_ On the 17th, at Newport Pagnell, Mary, Widow of Charles Marius Hardy, Esq. ; 
in her 90th year, 
On the 17th, at Feniscowles, Lancasbire, Sir William Feilden, Bart.; in his 79th 
year. 
On the 18th, at the East India College, Haileybury, Mrs. Jeffrey, Widow of the 
late Lord Jeffrey. r ‘ : 
On the ISth, at Woolwich, Frances Caroline, daughter of Major-General Sir Hew 
D. Ross ; in her 15th year. 
On the 18th, in Southwick Place, Gloucester Square, Aun Lyon, eldest daughter of 
the late Hon. Thomas Lyon, of Hetton House, Durham. 2 
On the 18th, in Oxford Terrace, Adelaide, only daughter of J. D. Harding, Esq., 
Wife of Henry Hamilton Cafe, Esq.; in her 20th year. 
On the 19th, in Old Manor Street, Chelsea, John Strutt, Esq.; in his 93d year. 
On the 21st, at Bushy Park Cottage, Teddington, General James Orde. ~ 
*... the 22d, at Streatham Lodge, Surrey, Margaret Coulthurst, spinster; in her 
92d year. 
On the 22d, suddenly, in consequence of falling from the cliffs at Beachy Head, 
the Rev. Henry James, Vicar of Willingdon, Sussex ; in his 38th year. 
On the 22d, at Edinburgh, the Lady Jane Tayler, wife of Major Tayler, Rothiemay 
House, Banffshire, and sister of the Eari of Fife. 
' On the 22d, in Lowndes Square, Annie Hammond, wife of the Hon. George A. 
srowne. 
On the 22d, at Bushey Heath, Raphael Lamar West, Esq., eldest son of the late 
Benjamin West, E President of the Royal Academy; in his 84th year. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orricr, May 17.—5th Regt. of Drag. Guards—R. T. Godman, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Halford, promoted. lth Light Drags.—J. EB. Severne, 
it. to be Cornet, by purchase, viee Clements, promoted. 4th Light Drags.—H. 
- Clements, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Smith, promoted. Lith Light 
rags. Cornet J. E. Vivian to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Clancy, who retires; G. 
}. Brice, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, viee Vivian. Ist I oot —H. A. Williams, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Draper, who resigns. 4th Foot—Lieut. J. L. 
M*‘ Andrew to be Capt. by purchase, vice Faunce, promoted in the St. Helena Regt. ; 
Ensien O. Y. Cocks to be Lieut. by purchase, vice M* Andrew; H. E. Forster, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purch vice Knott, appointed Adjt.; P. W. Breton, Gent. te be 
In-ign, by purchase, vice Cocks, promoted. 10th Foot—G. C, Bartholomew, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purehase, viee Whaite, promoted. 12th Poot—M. C. Saunders, 
Gent. to b nsign, by purchase, vice Robson, promoted. 15th Foot —R. R. Moore, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cowper, promoted. 25th Foot —Capt. F. Huey, 
from the 40th Foot, to be Capt. vice Gorle, who exchanges; Ensign T. H. L. Phipps, 
from the 68th Foot, to be Ensign, viee Halyburten, who exch: s. 29th Foot— 
Lieut. W. F. Stehelin to be Captain, without purchase, vice Handfield, deceased. 
Ensign BE. H. Paske to be Lieut. vice Stehelin. 30th Foot—Lieut. F. A. Edwardes 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lowry, who retires; Ensign C. M. Green to be Lieut, 
by purchase, viee Edwardes. 3st Poot—K. B. Stuart, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Pedder, promoted. 34th Foot—A. W. Boyce, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, viee Persse, promoted; J. A. Holder, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice O'llea, appointed to the 25th Fo 35th Foot—Capt. I. IL. Hutchinson to be 
Major, by purchase, vice Browne, who retires; Lieut. E. 2. Cooke to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Hutchinson; Ensign H. E. Moore to be Licut. by purchase, vice 
ith Foot—Capt. J. T. Gorle, from 28th Foot, to be Capt. vice Huey, who 
ilst Foot—H. Eccles, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Balguy, 
promoted. 47th Foot—F. E. Drewe, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Steven- 
son, promoted. 48th Foot—C. P. Noel, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Trit- 
ton, promoted in 7th Foot, 49th Foot—E. W. Kent, Gent. to be Ensign, by pure 
vice Conolly, promoted. 50th Foot—F. G. N. Clarke, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Kingsmill, promoted; W. G. Dashwood, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purciase, vice Shirley, promoted. 53d Foot—Lieutenant John Keys Humfrey, 
from 56th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Perry, appointed Paymaster 87th Foot. 
Stith Foot—Lieut. G. St. Leger G. Gordon is allowed to retire from the service by 
the sale of his commissions. h Foot—Ensign J. G. Chapman to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Wade, who retires; T. L. Bell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Kerr, appointed to 98th Foot. 68th Foot—Ensign R. M. Halyburton, from 28th Foot, 
to be Ensign, vice Phipps, who exchanges. 72d Foot—W. D. 0. Hay, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, viee Anderson, promoted. 73d Foot—A. A. Aitchison, Gent, 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Walsh, who retires. 75th Foot—S. V. HL. Monro. 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Rocke, promoted. S2d Foot —T. E. Green, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Collings, promoted. 84th Foot—P. Chute, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Pope, appointed to the 3d Foot. 92d Foot— 
Ensign J. W. Anderson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice C. Campbell, who retires ; 
hi. H. Thorold, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Macdonald, who retires. 
97th Poot— RK. Barry, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Pipon, who retires. 

Cape Mounted Ritlemen—Brevet Lieut.-Col. G. T. C. Napier to be Lieut.-Col. 
by purchase, vice Armstrong, who retires; Capt. C. H. Somerset to be Major, by 
purchase, vice Napier. 

St. Helena Regt.— Capt. T. Faunce, from the 4th Foot, to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Woollard, who retires. 

War-orricr, May 21.—6th Regt. of Dragoon Guards—Brevet Col. C. Shee, from 
half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Brevet Col. J. Jackson, who exchanges ; 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. D. Hay to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Shee, who retires ; 
Brevet Major H. R. Jones to be Major, by purchase, vice Hay ; Lieut. S. J. Morton 
to be Capt. by purchase vice Jones ; Cornet T. C. N. Norbury to be Lieut. by pure 
chase, vice Morton. 7th Dragoon Guards—Cornet W. W. Lamb to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, viee De la Cherois, who retires. 7th Light Drags.— Surg. A. H. Cowen, from 
the 60th Foot, to be Surg. vice Lawson, dec. 5th Regt. of Foot— Major P. M. N. Guy 
to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Johnson, who retires; Capt. W. C. Kennedy 
to be Major, by purchase, viee Guy; Lieut. Thomas Bellew to be Captain, by 
purchase, vice Kennedy; See. Lieut. J. Flood to be First Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Bellew. 7th Foot—Lieut. W. D. Shipley, from the 64th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Wallace, appointed to the 26th Foot. 21st Foot—Sec. Lieut. T. F. Hobbs to be 
Virst Lieut. by purchase, vice Lrwin, who retires. 23d Foot—Sec. Lieut. F. M. H. 
Dare to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Brady, who retires. 26th Foot—Lieut. W. 
EE. Wallace, from the 7th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Hinchliff, appointed to the 64th 
Foot. 35th Foot— Ensign W. T. Cockburn, from the 79th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Adderley, who exchanges. 52d Foot—Brevet Col. G. Gawler, from half-pay Unatt. 
to be Lieut.-Col. vice R. French, who exchanges ; Major I. 8. Davis to be Lieut.- 
Col. by purchase, vice Gawler, who retires ; Capt. G. ¢ ampbell to be Major, by pure 
; Lieut. M. Du PréStronge to be Capt. by purchase, vice Campbell; 
Ensign C. P. Blathwayt to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Strong; Ensign Paulyn R. 8. 
Marquis of Hastings, from the 63d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Blathwayt. 56th Foot— 
Lieut. and Adjt. F. M. Ramsay has been permitted to resign his commission of Adjt. 
only. 60th Foot.—Surg. T. A. Alexander, from half-pay Rifle Brigade, to be Surg. 
Surg. vice Cowen, appointed to the 7th Light Drags. 64th Foot—Lieut.C. H. Hinch- 
litt, from the 26th Foot, te be Lieut. vice Shipley, appointed to the 7th Foot, 67th 
Foot— Major T. J. Adair to be Lient.-Col. by purchase, vice Orange, who retires; 
Capt. S. H. Murray to be Major, by purchase, vice Adair; Lieut. F. R. Paylor to be 
Capt. by pur. vice Murray. 79th Foot—Ensign R. R. Adderley, from the 35th Foot, 
to be Ensign, vice Cockburn, who exchanges. 91st Foot —Surg. D. Armstrong, from 
the 4ith Foot, to be Surg. vice Forrest, promoted on the Staff d 

Cape Mounted Ritlemen —Lieut. R. J. Bramly to be Capt. by pure hase, vice Fraser, 
who retires; Lieut. J. S. Warren to be Capt. by purchase, vice Somerset, promoted ; 
Ensign W. B.C. Goodison to be Lieut. by purchase, vice jramly; Ensign G. 8, 
Whitmore to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Warren. ; 

Ilospital Staff —Surg. J. Forrest, M.D. from the 91st Foot, to be Staff Surg. of the 
First Class, vice Millar, dee. 

Orrice or Orprance, May 20.—Royal Regt. of Artillery 
ley to be Sec. Capt. vice Peter, retired upon half-pay; Sec. 
be First Lieut. vice Hamley. 

Wanr-orrice, May 24.—Scots Fusilier Guards—Lieut. and Capt. E. J. Stracey to 
be Capt. and Lic ut.-Col by purchase, vice Elrington, who retires ; Ensign and Lieut. 
W. Aitchison to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Stracey ; W. Wheatley, Gent, 













































Cooke. 











exchanges. 





chase, 


















chase, vice Davis ; 





First Lieut. E. B. Ham- 
Lieut. L. B. Higgins to 






to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Aitchison. 1th Regt. of Poot — Ensign 
F. P. Hopkins to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Smith, who retires. ¢ ith Foot— Brevet 
Liewt.-Col. A. W. Dashwood, from half-pay Unatt. tobe Major, vice A Fr. Ansell, 


Capt. A. Seton to be Major, by purchase, vice Dashwood, who 
retires ; Lieut. W. C. Bruce to be Capt. by purchase, vice Seton ; Ensign J. Gordon 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bruce, 98th Foot —Ensign . Moller to be Licut, 
by purchase, vice Steele, promoted in the St. Helena Reet.; Ensign F. G. N, 


who exchanges; 


Clarke, from the 50th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Moller 
St. Helena Reet.—Lieut. A. F, Steele, from the 98th Foot, to be Capt, by pure 
chase, vice heating, who retires, 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 21. 

PartNersuirs Disso.ven.—J. and T. Parkinson, Bacup, Lancashire, sizers—Bar- 
raclough and Parkin, Rotherham, steel-rollers—Leigh and Johnson, Manchester, auc- 
tioneers—J. and T. Spencer, Burnley, tea-dealers—Jillings and Edmeads, Charles 
Street, Back Road, St. George-in-the-East, brewers—Gardiner and Son, Bristol, 
brewers—Denman and Newton, Todmorden, builders—The Birmingham Cut Nail 
Company, Birmingham ; as far as regards J. Hartland—Wigglesworth and Co. Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, hairdressers—Tennant and Co. Otley, Yorkshire, scribbling-millers 
—James and Ellis, Liverpool, coal-merchants—Hunt and Cobley, Coleshill, War- 
wickshire, innkeepers—I. and J. Dalzell, Whitehaven, butchers—J. and J. Buxton, 
Rochdale, cotton-spinners—Mellish and Co, Newton Terrace, Kennington Green, 
pattern-designers ; as far as regards H. Mellish—Swales and Co. Stockton-on-Tees, 
ropemakers—Farrington and Rowley, Huddersfield, cloth-dressers—G., and 8. Boult, 
Norwich, tanners— Shaw, Brothers, Leeds, agricultural-implement-makers—Gourlay 
and Mudie, Dundee Foundry, engineers—Glasgow Commercial Exchange Company, 
Glasgow—Joint Stock Wine Company of Scotland; as far as regards H. Maxwell. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.— WILLIAM GEORGE CEELY, Cotton Street, Poplar, carman, 

BaNKRUPTS.—ALFRED ALLEN SuTTERBY, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, grocer, to surrender 
June 3, July 6: solicitors, Abbott and Co. New Inn, for Watson, Wisbeach ; official 
assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Joun Taytor, High Street, Shadwell, cheese- 
monger, May 27, June 6: solicitor, Stoddart, Raquet Court, Fleet Street; official 
assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—James Urry, Portsea, brewer, May 28, June 
29: solicitor, Low, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings 
—Epwarp Durrant Buscuer, Piccadilly, coach-builder, May 28, June 29: solici- 
tors, Linklater, Charlotte Row, Mansion House, official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings—James Woo.noven, Chediston, Suffolk, cattle-dealer, May 31, 
June 28: solicitors, White and Borrett, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Baas, Halesworth, 
Sussex; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Grorcre Burnerr Ansa- 
Lom, Portsmouth, coal-merchant, June 3, July 5: solicitors, Watson and Son, Bou- 
verie Street; Devereux, Portsmouth; official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane 
Wit.1aM Maries, Woolhope, Herefordshire, bark-merchant, May 30, July 25: soli- 
citors, Smith and James, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham— 
Tuomas Battery, Gloucester, saddler, June 5, July 3: solicitor, Wilkes, Gloucester; 
official assignee, Acraman, Bristol—Tuomas Harroor, Plymouth, mercer, June 4, 
July 11: solicitor, Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hernaman, Exeter. 

Divipenps.—June 11, Shelford, Standon, Hertfordshire, butcher— June 11, Stone, 
Colchester, grocer—June 11, Sydenham, Poole, printer—June 11, Wolsey, Wereham, 
Norfolk, corn-merchant—June 13, Yonge, Strand, watchmaker—June 7, Winstan- 
ley, King William Street, hosier—June 11, Chittenden, Church Street, Paddington, 
draper—June 13, Barr, New Turnstile, builder—June 13, Watts, Berners Street, 
printer—June 13, Willis, Trowbridge, wool-broker—June 11, Dyer, Myddelton 
Street, cheesemonger—June 11, Johnston and Bevern, Henrietta Street, Westmin- 
ster, tailors—June 11, Baleome, Cannon Street, share-broker—June 11, Hervey, Brick 
Lane, Old Street, iron-founder—June 11, Vyse, Ludgate Street, straw-bonnet-maker— 
June 11, Frankish, Scarborough, joiner—June 12, Jones jun. and Oakes, Kingswin- 
ford, iron-masters, 

Certiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—June 12, Sheward, Norwich, pawnbroker—June 12, Worseldine, Cam- 
bridge, upholsterer—June 13, Hartridge, Woodbridge, grocer—-June 13, Holttum sen. 
and Holttum jun, Westbeere, Canterbury, wheelwrights—June 13, Hickling, Mon- 
tague Close, Southwark, wharfinger—June 12, Croft, Haymarket, tavernkeeper— 
June 11, Pownall, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer—June 11, Jardine, Dartford, 
linendraper—June 11, Swinton, South Street, Finsbury, merchant—June 12, Lewis, 
Exeter, boot-maker. 

Decrarations or Divipenps.—Phillipps, Upper Bullingham, Herefordshire ; first 
div. of 7s. any Thursday; Whitmore, Birmingham—Houston, Whitley, hotel- 
keeper ; first div. of 5s. any day on and after 22d May; Young, Leeds. 

Scorcn SrquesTRATIONS.—Cunningham, Edinburgh, surgeon, May 27, June 17— 
Walker, Edinburgh, merchant, May 27, June 17—Kerr, Glasgow, cloth-manufac- 
turer, May 27, June 24. 


























Friday, May 24. 

Partnersuips Disso.vep.—Hogg and Sutton, Portchester, licensed victuallers— 
Braley and Richards, Bristol, fellmongers—Whewall and Walsh, Halifax, wool- 
staplers—Laver and Cresswell, Folkestone, solicitors—Checkley and Tonks, Bilston, 
butty-miners—Wood and Allen, Birmingham brick-makers—E. and ,A. Hacon, 
Wapping, granary-keepers—J. and W. Woodsend, Nottingham, joiners—S. and J. 
Chesshyre, Manchester, corn-merchants—Jeune and Bolton, Globe Terrace, Globe 
Road, Mile-end, India-rubber-manufacturers—P otter and Clarke, Amersham, grocers 
—Groom and Higginson, Oldham, spindle-makers—Bull and Co. Bristol, straw- 
bonnet-manufacturers—R. and C. Wright, Stafford, mercers—Potter and Colling- 
ridge. Basinghall Street, attornies—Asturian Mining Company ; as far as regards R. 
Riding. 


Bankrvpts.—WILi1AM CarMALt, Romsey, Hampshire, baker, to surrender June 
5, 28: solicitors, Bower and Son, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basing- 
hall Street— Epwakrp Parkes, Canterbury, shoe-manufacturer, June 5, 28: solicitors, 
Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Joun Tomy, Finchley Common, victualler, May 30, July 13: solicitors, 
Martineau and Read, Raymond Buildings; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Wituiam Evry, Horsepath, Oxfordshire, butcher, June 13, July 11: 
solicitors, Nichols and Doyle, Bedford Row ; official a:signee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street—Jamrs WeLcH, Westbury, innkeeper, June 4, July 2: solicitors, Tilson and 
Co. Coleman Street ; Wills and ‘Burridge, Shaftesbury; official assignee, Groom, Ab- 
church Lane—Wiu.uiam VarNAm, Ibstock, Leicestershire, draper, June 10, July 8: 
solicitors, Dabbs, Atherstone; Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, 
Birmingham—Wiu..1amM Turetratt, Addingham, Yorkshire, cotton-spinner, June 
4, 25: solicitors, Simpson, Leeds; Middleton, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds 
—Wituiam Haevr, Manchester, small-ware-dealer, June 10, July 1: solicitor, Att- 
kins, Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester—W1ILLIAM MEAbDowcrortT, 
Rochdale, cotton-spinner, June 13, July 4: solicitors, Atkinson and Co. Manches- 
ter; official assignee, Hobson, Manchester—Watter Bares, South Shields, builder, 
June 4, July 4: solicitors, Medcalfe, North Shields; Brignal, Durham; official assig- 
nee, Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Drvipenps.—June 21, Patching, Henfield, brewer—June 14, Winstanley, King 
William Street, hosier—June 21, Christie, Vauxhall Walk, timber-merchant—June 
14, Nairne, Warnford Court, stock-broker—June 14, Paul, Romford, sheep-salesman 
—June 14, Piggott, Goldsmith Street, Wood Street, carpet-warehouseman—June 19, 
Randall, Bath, bootmaker—June 17, H. and J. Davis, Chalford, clothiers—June 11, 
Jeffryes and Meck, Liverpool, merchants—June 18, Greenup senior, Prescot, coal- 
proprietor—June 19, Hignett, Middle, Shropshire, maltster—June 25, 8. Walker, Bir- 
mingham, and A. and J. Walker, Philadelphia, merchants—June 25, Cox and Whiles, 
Hanley, Staffordshire, drapers. 

Certiricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—June 14, Cousens, Wisbeach, ship-builder—June 14, Starkey, Old Street, 
carpenter—June 18, Parkhouse, Cambridge, maker of medicines for horses—June 
18, Bretherton, Birmingham, livery-stable-keeper—June 21, Walker, Manstield, inn- 

eeper. 

DecLARATIONS OF DivipENps.—Gilmore, Hawthorn Grove, Durham. whiting-manu- 
facturer; first and final div. of 10d. May 25, or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Todhunter, Darlington, bookseller ; first div. of 4s. May 25, 
or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-on-Tyne—Carter, Reading, jeweller; 
second and final div. of 1}d. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—Fielding, Thame, ironmonger; second and final div. of jd. Saturday 
next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Streatfeild, Corn- 
hill, a director of the General Maritime Insurance Company; first and final div. of 
6jd. (on new proofs), Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, Ab- 
church Lane—Robertson, Leicester Place, Leicester Square, master mariner; first 
div. of 1s. 4d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Strong, Watling 
Street, cigar-manufacturer ; tirst div. of 2s. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall 

treet—Gvrod, Bishopsgate Street Without, stationer; first div. of ls. 9d. any Wed- 
nesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street— Worth, Sheffield, architect ; first div. of ls. Lld. 
May 25, or any subsequent Saturday; Freeman, Sheftield—Bridgeford, Sheffield, 
rinter; first div. of 3s. May 25, or any subsequent Saturday, Freeman, Sheffield— 
impson, Sheffield, pawnbroker ; second div. of 3s. 4d. (and 2s. on new proofs), May 
25, or any subsequent Saturday ; Freeman, Sheftield—Crowther, Huddersfield, corn- 
miller; third and final div of 4}d. any Thursday; Freeman, Leeds—J. and R. Smith, 
Kirkburton, Yorkshire, fancy-cloth-manufacturers; first and final div. of 9d. (to- 
gether with 2s. 6d. on separate estate of J. Smith), any Thursday; Freeman, Leeds. 


Scorcu SequestRaTION.—Mackay, Brora, Sutherlandshire, merchant, June 4, 22. 














PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
} | Mites, 




























































































3 per Cent Consols ......+++++ neeene -| 953 | | 95§ 953 953 954 
Ditto for Account ee 953 of } 93} 953 95 
3 per Cents Reduced . og 945 | 95 oa} 4 
3} per Cents ....... 963 965 963 963 5 
Long Annuities — | 8} | 8} 8} 8} 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. — | | 206 207 207} 7h 
India Stuck, 104 per Cent | 2673 267 269 2674 267 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per e 70 pm. 7 | 70 70 67 
India Bonds, 4} per Cent ...........++- S7 pm {|— | 87 — 87 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ...cccccsccccccced 5 p. Ct —_— Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct. 
Belgian . 1 _ | Mexican .......++++- as 5 gt “ae 
Ditto ..... 34-!/— Michigan .... . 6 — eu 
Brazilian . 5 — | 874 | Mississippi (Sterling 6— | — 
Buenos Ayr 6— | 51} | New York (1858) 5 — | << 
Chilian. . 6 — | 99 1} OhEO 2.000 cove 6— } 1093 
Danish .. oe 3a— | —_— } Pennsyly — | oun 
Dutch (Ex, 12 Guilders) ..2} — | 56) Peruvian — | 76 
DIO .ccccccccccece ed 85) | Portugue: — | prio i 
French 3a- - | a 
Ditto .. — | 86f. 50¢ — | 107 
Indiana (Ster' i6— — — | 17 
Illinois ....... &— 42 = 373 
Kentucky _= —_— Ditto (Pa )  cececceccesevesers 3} 
Louisiana (Sterling) .. i— 89 Ditto (Deferred)... ad — 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... > id 90 Vemezucla Active. ....ecceeeseeces | 324 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raritways— ! Kanks— 
8} RE 0 ccrneseensnteceness — 
British North Am 42 
73) OC} Colonial oe — 
7 Commercia don... 23 
t North of England .. ; 219 London and Westminster . 264 
t South. and West. Ir |_ London Joint Stock ..... 17} 
Maeed Wattete oo vevsceseccovcess j 524 |) National of Ireland. . — 
Hull and Selby of National Provincial ... —_ 
Lancashire and Yorkshir 37} Provincial of Ireland .. 42 
Lancaster and Carlisle ..... | —_— Union of Australia — 
London Brighton and South Coas' 80} Union of London ... 2 
Lon and Blackwall, .......... | 4 MixEs— 
Lor and North-wester “a 1033 CO Bolan ... 2+. ceececcecccevevecs — 
Mid . 34 | Brazilian Imperial..... 6 
North 7 Ditto (St. John del Rey lij 
South-eastern and Dover . 134 } Cobre Copper. ......cereseseeees 
South-western .. 61 || Miscettanrous— 
York, Newcastle, ¢ 13 Australian Agricultural, . bb 
York and North Midland ........ 17 | ‘anada. . 30 
Docxs— ' 26 
East and West India............. ; We 81 
London ee 121 7h 
Bt. Katherine ......cccccscscvess } s2) ww 





BANKOF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending on 
Saturday, the Isth day of May 1590. 
ISSLCE DEVARTMENT. 















Notes issued .ecccccceeveeeenee £29,963,005 Government Debt.........0006 £11,015,200 

| Other Securities ... 2,984 
| Gold Coin and Bullion . 15,753,128 

| Silver Bullion,..... eeovcrcvese 209 
£29,963 ,005 £29 ,963,005 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .........++ £14,553,000 Government Securities, n 

ROE cccccccccseccce es 3,109,812 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,292,170 
Public Deposits* 6,764,415 Other Securities. ........6e000. 9, 392 
Other Deposits... . 9,582,999 BERD caicvcsces 10,494,480 
Seven Day and oth 1,190,591 Gold and Silver Coin ........ 668,075 
17 £35,201,117 


£35,201, 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 





BULLION. 





Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 








Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..... K 9 | Copper, British Cakes £88 10 0,.. 0 0 © 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pie 0 Iron, British Bars.... 510 0 000 
Wew Dekkers .cccccccccccevcecses . 0 4104 Lead, british Pig..... 18 0 0., 0080 
Silver in Bars, Standard ...........- O 4 11f | Steel, Swedish Keg... 410 0,..15 0 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, May 24. 



































5. 8. s. a & 
Wheat, R.New 37 to Maple..... 28 to 29 | Oats, Feed .. 16tol7 
Fine 38—40/) Barley -. 19—20 White .... 2 25 | Fine .. 17-18 
Old . 38—40 Malting... 23—24 Boilers ... 28 Poiand ... 18—19 
White . 41—42 } Malt, Ord. .. 46—48 Beans, Ticks. 7 Fine .. 19—20 
Fine . 42-44 Fine ...... 48—50 GED a csccue 27— 28 Potato .... 19-20 
5 w. 43—46 | Peas, Hog... 26—27 | Indian Corn, 28—30 Fine .,. 21—22 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the Week ending May 18 
Wheat s.0d. | Rye ... 20s. 9d.| Wheat .... Rye... 
Barley .... 22 4 Beans 24 3 Barley 5 Beans . 
Oats «2... » 1 PEAS .cccece 25 1 | Oats ....... 5 PEAS ...0+00e 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS 
Town-made per sack 37s. to 40s. | Butter—Hest Fresh, 11s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds ......ceccocescessess “a 37 Carlow, (i. 0s. to Ol, 0s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 30 — 32 Bacon, Irish per cwt. 49s. to 52s, 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 245 — 30 Cheese, Chesh 46 —70 
American ........ rrel 20 — 23 Derby Plain . 46 — ih 
Canadian .... 20 — 23 60 — 70 


° + 2 | Hams, York ........-+eeeceeeees 
Bread, 54d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 5s. 6 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate anp LrapenmALt.* SMITHFIELD." Heap or Carrie at 





















s. d. sd. &. « s. d s s. d SMITHFIELD. 
Reef .. 4to2 8to3 0 ..... 2 4to3 2to3 6 Friday. Monday 
Mutton 6—3 0—3 @ ..... 34—3 &8—4 0 Beasts. 615 3,571 
Veal .. 2 4—3 O—3W ..... 3 0—31l0—4 2 Sheep. 10,020 ..... 26, 
Pork .. 2 8-3 4—4 0 34—3 8—4 © Calves, S77 
Lamb... 4 O—4 8—5 0 ..... 4 5 O—5 4 Pigs... 360 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib 
HOPS. | POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ........+000+0++ 115s. to 130s. | York Regents ........ perton 0s. to 160s 
Choice ditto. . 180 — 205 Wisbech Regents . lle — 130 
Sussex ditto... --- 12 — 120 Scotch Reds ....... o— 0 
Farnham ditto ...........+.++ 0 — O- French Whites ...........+000+ 60 — 70 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuirrcnartt. 
Hay, Good......... snesesee are Gi SOU scccnsnsces 63s. to 708. 
Inferior . ee 68 0 
v 0 0 
86 60 
28 21 




















perewt. £116 © | Tea, Bohea, fine...perlb.* Os. ld. to Os. 34. 
OES | | Congou, fine .........+ 4-16 
EMmeseO GR. ...ccccccccesccccseess lilo 0 Souchong, fine .. 13 —2 4 
Linseed Oil-Cake ..,....... per 1000 910 0) * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 58s. to 105s. 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. Od. | Good Ordinary .......+++++ 39 — 4 
Coals, Hetton yy Fs | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 24s. 53d. 
0° | West India Molasses...... 16s. Od. to 188, OF 






CCS wees 
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NIGHT.—Combining the talents of 
Senta — Frezzolini; Signori Calzolari, Bau 
Mad. —* Coletti, Belletti, Lorenzo, and Lablache a 
carte, (Carlotta Grisi, Madlle. Amalia Ferraris, Madile. Marie 
joni, and M. Taglioni, will take place on Tuvrspay Nexr. 
2 > will be presented, LA SONNAMBULA. | After which, 
ve rtissement from the admired Ballet, THEA. In the 
a Divent tne Evening, Selections from GUGLIELMO TELL. 
find. the admired “PAS STYRIEN.” To be followed by 
> Last Act of LVELISIR D'AMORE. After which, LES 
GR ACES = —Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be 
pees at the Box-office. Doors open at Seven, the Ope ra to 
ommence a at Half-past Seven o'clock. 
ew E i YT) ku) 
TER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
ONE MORE GRAND CLASSICAL, DRAMATIC, 
ISCELLANEOUS, CONCERTED MUSICAL ENTE RTAIN- 
MENT will take place on Monpay Mornino, } 7th 1850, 
on ‘+? occasion the following eminent Artistes 
Mad. Sontag, Madile. Parodi, Miss Catherine 3 
Giuliani, Madlle. Ida Bertran ~e Mad. Frezzolini, 
Baucarde, Calzolari, Sims Reeves, Coletti, 
- Lablache, and Lablache. Sameaneel by 
‘and Choral resources of the Theatre. 
istan 
‘hole under the Direction of Mr. Balfe. 
Mad. Sontag will sing “ Let the Bright 
Mr. Sims Reeves will repeat the celebrated “ r Song,” 
= “ King Arthur.” M. Thalberg will perform his celebrated 
variations on Airs from “ lisir d'Amore,” as executed by 
bens with the greatest success ~ ss - nt Concerts at the 
‘onservatoire at Paris, and other favourite Morceaux.— 
unt Pit Stalls, 12s. 6d. ; Pit, 5s. 6d allery Stalls 
2s. 6d. The Concert w in commence at Two o'cloc k 


HE. MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 











= 


Signori 
Belletti, Lorenzo, 
all the Instrumental 
In addition to which the 
ce of M. Thalberg has been secured. The 
Amongst other No- 
Seraphim 




























GoclETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
lery, 5, Pall Mall East, 





} nek A NOW OPEN, at their G 
Admittance, Is or 
GEORGE FRIP P, 


poe. OVERLAND MAIL DIORAMA. 


—GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, ~ Cae gent Street, 
Waterloo Place.—Three Exhibitions D —A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA, Illustrating the RO of the OVER- 
LAND MAIL to INDIA, de: picting every object worthy of 
notice on this highly interesting journey from Southampton 
to Calcutta, accompanied by descriptive detail, and appro 
priate Music, is now OPEN DAILY, Mornings at Twelve, 
Afternoons at Three, and in the FE g at Light o’'Clock.— 
Admission, Is.; Stalls, 2s. 6¢. Doors open half an hour pre 
gious to the above hours. Descriptive Catalogues may be 
obtained in the Rooms. 

oP + > 
CANTERBURY COLONISTS.— 

Notice is Hereby Given, that the CANTERBURY ASSO- 
CLATION is ready to receive applications for Cabin Passages 
to the Settlement. 

Particulars of Terms, Accommodation, and Dietary, may be 
obtained at this Office 
By Order of the Committee of Managemen 
WILLIAM BOWLER, Superintendent. 
Shipping Office of the Canterbury Association, 


16, Billiter Street : 
WiMBLeD IN PARK.—MR. LEIF- 
to SELL by AUC 


CHILD has received instructio' 

TION, at Garraway’s, on Monday, May at Twelve for One, 
THIRTEEN most valuable and desirable PLOTS of F RE 4 
HOLD BUILDING-GROUND, with important fronts 
the new private roads from Wimbledon Common 
are finely timbered, and, from their elevated site, ¢ 
extensive and varied prospects, while the rich beau 
the park and lake, and the rnificent timber and ply 
tions, present a foreground which will in vain be sought for in 
any other attainable locality. Mr. Leifchild refers to the late 
sale to attest the popularity of this beautiful spot ; and he in 
vites gentlemen and builders personally to inspect the unusual 
eligibility of the building-sites which are now offered for sak 
‘The lots may be viewed on application to Mr. Hurrell or Mr 
Parker, at the estate office, Wimbledon Park ; at Goren: a 

of W. Batty, Esq. 26, ¢ hi arle: = Stre c t, st Jan s 

of Messrs. Clarke, Fy nmore, 
ven Street, Strand ; of C. F 
Regent Street; of Charles Lee, B 1 Golden Square ; 
and at Mr. Leifchild’s offices, 62, Moorgate Strect, and 68, St. 


James's Street. 
AL- 


JEW LIFE TABLES —THE 


LIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholk *w Lane, London 
Capital 5,000,000/. Sterling. Established 1824 

SECURITY.—The large invested Capital, and the personal 
responsibility of upwards of One Thousand Shareholders. 

The Board, with a view of giving i facilities to the 
Public in the transaction of Life Bus’ ave directed the 
construction of various Tables in addition to those the y had 
previously in use. 

1. Non-Participating, on Reduced Rates of Premium. 
2. Tables on Increasing and Decreasing Scales. 
» subject to a Limited Number of Annual 
Payments 
for Endowment Assurances. 

No entrance-fees are charged. The Assured may proceed to 
any part of Europe without extra Premium The Lives of 
Naval and Military Officers, not in actus rvice,are taken at 
the usual rates. A Commission to Solicitors and Agents 
bringing business is paid. 

Detailed Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates and full parti 
culars, will, on application, be forwarded by post, or may be 
obtained at the Head Office, 1, Bartholomew Lane, London ; 
at the Office of the Comp 9 Street, Edinburgh ; 
and at their various a England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

*.* Loanson the Deposit of uncncumbered Policies of the 
Company are made up to their valuc, without legal expense to 
the borrower. 

Fire Assurances are accepted at Home at the usual rates. 





Secretary. 


















































. Cundy, Esa © 






























The Company prosecute both Fire and Life Assurances Abroad | 
1 


on reasonable terms. A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 
F. A. E 


TNITED KINGDOM — 
RANCE COMPANY: 
in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 
Street Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow 
lege Green, Dublin. London Board. 
Charles Graham, Esq. Chairman 
Charles Downes, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

HK. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 

E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. WwW iNiam Railton, Esq. 

D.Q@. Henriques, Esq FP. 

J. G. Henriques, Esq s Thorby, B 
Second Septennial Division of Vrofits trate the Assured. 
The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 3ist 

December 1847 is as follows— 











“LIFE 


established by Act of Senne 


97, George 


34, Col- 













s T Sum added Sum added Sum 
um ime to policy to policy payable 
Assured Assured. in' 1841 in 1848 at death. 
a £ s.d. 6 a & e@ 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths. 633 68 737 100 6470 168 
5,000 12 years 50000 787100 6287 100 
5,000 10 years 300 0 0 787 100 6,087 10 0 
5,000 8 years 10000 787100 5,887 100 
5,000 6 years — 675 00 5675 00 
5.000 4 years —~ 450 00 5,450 00 
5,006 2 years — «25 00 «5,225 00 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate s ale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 
where the Insurance is for life. Eve ry information afforded 
Pal ane to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 


r 7a . 
\W ATCHES and their management.—T. 
COX SAVORY and Co. have published a Pamphlet de- 

scribing the constructions of the various Watches in use at the 
present time, and explaining the advantages of each, with 
Lists of Prices. It is intended to give the information which 
should be obtained previous to the purchase of an article, the 
principal characteristics of which should be accuracy and 
durability. It also contains remarks on the proper manage- 

ment of a watch by the wearer. It may be had gratis, on ap- 

plication personally or by post. —T. Cox Savory and Co. 47, 
Cornhill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch Street. 


NUMBER ONE ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 


YARD.—Economy is the Order of the Day.—True 
economy is to procure of the best and most serviceable de- 
scription, and at the least possible cost, whatever is required. 
There is no greater error in everyday life than supposing a 
thing cheap because a low price is asked for it. All tea pays 
2s. 2}d. a pound duty to Government. There is what is called 
“Tea " advertised at 2s. 8d. a pound, and ain at 2s. l0d., 
but there is no tea so characteristic of economy as the old- 
fashioned fine tea, possessing strength, flavour, and quality, 
which is sold at 4s. a pound by DAKIN and COMPANY, Tea- 
mere hi ants, Number One St Yr aul" s 5 “hure hyard. 























] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious ns of th Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers t that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wituas Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazensy and Son's *‘KRof ANCHOVIES continues 
ared with that “pec uliar care which has rendered it 
j 5 nired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


NDT, ’ r - 
] INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the 
most eminent of the Me an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, I yout, and Indiges- 
tion. Asa Mild Aperient, imirably adapted for delicate 
Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it prevents the 
Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion Com- 
bined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an Effer- 
az Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable and 
ous Prepared by Dinneronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General oo nts for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by 
all respectable Che mists throughout the Empire. 
KALY- 


T°? LADIES.—ROW LAN DS’ 
DOR, for the skin and sous xion, is unequalled for 
its rare and inestimable qualities. The radiant bloom it im- 
parts to the check, the softness and d cy which it induces 
on the hands and arms, its capability of soothing irritations 
and rv wing cutaneous defects, discolourations, and all un- 
sightly appearances, render it indispensable to every toilet. 
Beware of spurious “ Kalydors” for sale, cor ng mineral 
astringents utterly ruinous to the complexion, and by their 
repellent action endangering health. The words— Row 
land’s Kalydor” are on the wrapper of the genuine article 
4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle.—Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 
20, Hatton Garden, London ; and by Chemists and fumers. 


ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 
permanently el 
J £ 


Me ry durable, = cheap. 
. £3 





FE. LAzensy 
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3ft. Oin. wid i ft. Gin. w 3 

3ft. Gin. ditto.... 213 0] 5ft. Oin ditto. . 320 0 

4ft. Oin. ditto .... 18 © | Sft. Gin. ditt ° 318 0 
THE BEST. Top stutting all Hors 

3ft. Oin. wide.... £3 10 O/ 4ft. Gin. wide,... £5 0 0 

Sft. Gin. ditto.... 4 0 0] 5ft. Oin. ditto.... 510 6 

4ft. in. ditto. 410 0] 5ft. Gin. ditto.... 6 0 0 





f these Mattresses, with a French Mattres: it, isa 
most excellent and soft bed. HEAL SON'S LIST ot 
BEDDING, with full particulars of weights, sizes, and prices, 
of every description of Kedding, sent free by post. Herat and 
Son, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tot 
tenham Court Road. 


TPT : . " 
7 E TEETH.—A very curious invention 
connected with Dental Surgery has been introduced by 
Howanp, of 17, George Street, Hanover Square 
ction of an entirely new description of ARTI 
PH fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. “y 
tly rese able natural teeth, as n it to be distinguiched 
closest observer. They will never 
. and will be found very superior to 
any te th ever be fore used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
support and preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaran- 
teed to restore articulation and mastication. The invention 
deserves the notice of the s tific, and is of importance to 
many persons , and those who are interested in it, cannot do bet- 
ter than avail themselves of Mr. Howarp’s skill as a Dentist. 


MEr ALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH-BRUSH and Smy 


na Sponges.—The Tooth 
brush has the important advanta 


























































» of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the tee th, and cle aning | the m in the most 





, ls. An improve ‘a Clothes-brush, that clea i 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
Penetrating Hair. brushes, with the durable unbleached 





nap. 
Russian bristles, whieh do not softe nlike common hair, Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and Velvet- 


powerful friction. 
rprising and successful man- 





brushes, which act in the most 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its pi ved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercacre, Binotey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 », Oxford Street. 
’ 1." > ’ 

MHE NEW TOOTH-PICK TOOTH- 

BRUSH, thoroughly cleansing between the teeth whe 
used up down, and polish the surface when used cross- 
ways, the hair warranted never to come out; in four strengths 
—viz. No.1, hard; No. 2, less hard; No. 3, medium; No. 4, 
soft. The double Anti-pressure Nail-brush, which does not 
divide the quick from the n 
thoroughly searches and ¢ 
of the time of any other n 
brush combined, T 



























Is. The Triple Hair-brush, which 
ir in one- fourth part 






nses _ h 







woth ante ~ ae a selec- 
tion of the strongest badgers’ hair, so well secured in the 
socket as never to come loose. And, though last not least, the 
newly-invented “ Renovator” Clothes-brush, which makes 
an old coat look like a new one, and a new coat to look new 
double the usaal time. Invented and made only by ROSS 
and SONS, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, London. 


[ 
ror STOPPING DECAYED TEETH— 
Patronized by her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert. 

Mr. HOWARD'S SUCCEDANEUM for Stopping decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in 
a soft State, without any pressure or pain, and soon becomes as 
hard as the enamel, and will remain in the tooth many years, 
rendering extraction unnecessary, and arresting the further 
progress of decay. All persons use this Succedaneum them- 
selves with ease, as full directions are enclosed. Price 2s. 6d. 
Prepared only by Mr. Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 17, George 
Street, Hanover Square,who will send it into the ‘country free 
by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Street; Sanger, 150, 
Oxford Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street ; Butler, 4,€ heap- 
side; Johnston, 68, € rnhill; and all medicine venders. Price 
2s. 6d. Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss of Teeth on 
new system of self-adhesion, without spring or wires. 
This method does not require the extraction of any Teeth 
or Roots, or any painful operation whatever.—17, George 
Street, Hanover Square. At home from 11 till 4. 


























> , 
(0s SLER'S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 

LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, London, con- 
ducted in connexion with their Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Kirmingham. Established 1807. Richly cut and engraved 
Decanters in great variety; Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Gob- 
lets, and all kinds of table glass, at exceedingly moderate 
prices. Crystal Glass, Drawingroom Chandeliers, with glass 
arms, from 5/. upwards. A large Stock of foreign Ornamental 
Glass always on view. Furnishing orders in glass executed 
with despatch, on the lowest terms. 


o Arad 
SI LESIAN WOOL.—To Gentlemen at- 
tending the forthcoming Races, and Country Residents 
generally.— Messrs. CUTLER and REED, of 25, St. James's 
Street, are manufacturing the PALETOT in the most fashion- 
abl and judiciously-selected mixtures. The exceeding light- 
ness of the fabric, and the well adapted colours it is made in, 
render it the best preservative against both dust and rain ever 
presented to their notice.—Price (kept and made to measure 
in all sizes) MW. lbs. 


fe E PALETOT, Price (KEPT and 
MADE to MEASURE in ALL SIZES) HU. Lis.—Messrs. 
CUTLEK and REED, of 25, St. James's Street, have added to 
their long-established business of Tailors to the Court, the 
Army, and Navy, the Manufacture of the Paletot upon the 
most perfect and extensive scale yet introduced. The material 
it is made from is a superfine Saxony cloth, thoroughly re- 
pellent of external moisture, though sufficiently porous to 
admit of a due escape of perspiration. 
’ MORNING LOUNGING and SHOOTING JACKET, 
kept and made to measure in all sizes uv 15s 
AND 


NICOLL’S PREMISES 

SYSTEM oF BUSINESS.—Messrs. NICOLL’S WARE- 
ROOMS in REGENT STREET now extend from No. 114 to 
120 (inclusive), and in that part which is pronounced to be 
the most favoured spot of now the first and most fashionable 
street in Europe, and is, therefore, the best site for a large and 
“ gant magazine for every article that comes within the 
of Gentlemanly Attire, for which one fixed and 
coal rate price is most properly c ‘harged Here the nume- 
rous skilful and intelligent assistants attend to such orders 
with which they may be intrusted, and with an equal amount 
of respect and ci ty to all, however small the purchase may 
«dan inspection of the beautiful fabrics exhibited in 
rooms iscourted by the above firm, without necessa- 
expecting the purchase of any article ; with regard to 
which the public have long since ascertained, that to be 
really che i ld be really good. 


r ah yal 
OVELTIES IN COSTUME.—114, 
a REGENT STREET, will, as heretofore, form the prin- 
cipal entri PALETOT WAREROOMS and 
Exhibitic ps (as well as all the established 
articles that capital can collect or skill can form; 
ICOLL PALETOT or Patent Coat, there is 
aa! invention, the REG'STERED PALE Y, (Gand 
15.) and NICOLL’S MORNING COAT, all well ap- 
ts for Spring and Summer Wear. The original 
of these garments is retained, viz. ONE and 
AS, notwithstanding all the recent improve- 
ments, making them not only the most gentlemanly, but also 
the most durable and inexpensive articles of dress extant. 
TR y q > . WIDN 
}* MR WEDDINGS, &e.—116, REGENT 
STREET. Here much ingenuity of design may be wit- 
nessed in embroidered and other materials intended for 
WAISTCOATS in WEDDING, BALL, or MORNING WEAR 
UNIFORMS are also produced at fair prices, either for MT- 
LITARY, NAVAL, or DIPLOMATIC purposes. 114, RE- 
GENT STREET forms a De partment for Robes, and whether 
intended for the Peer, the Clergyman, the Barrister, or the 
Youth at Colle they will severally show excellence com- 


bined with econe 
r aaa > Vv ." LY 

OUTH.—120, REGENT STREET.— 
PARE? sand GUARDIANS are respee ettully invited 
to inspect the ce 
and considered nv 
vate Schools, && In this branch cle 
are employed by Messrs. NICOLL, as n 
the result being the production of a more graceful a cle- 
F nee in Youths Clothing than has hitherto been 
«, their durability and 












price 


\ ESSRS. 






























































































strongly seterized as in NI- 
TION.—Many have of late used 
the word ox ‘Pale tot,’ but H. J.and DP. NICOLL are the sole 


Proprictors of both ‘de sign and material 
. TY r : 

TH E CITY.—22, CORNHILL, (opposite 

the Royal Exchange,) is the address of Messrs. NICOLL'S 
CITY ESTABLISHM where the PALETOT with mate- 
rials and Te as in Regent Street are yes for inspection 
and use, and at the REAR N Yi 
PING int ANCH. The ¢ ating and Ww “hole sale Department 
for the sale of Woollen Cloths, &c., and for the supply of 
Messrs. NICOLL’'S AG TS throughout the UNITED KING- 
DOM and the COLONI , isin WARWICK STRI 
41, where applications should be made for the CONDI Ions 
with the PRIZE of 500/., to be GIVEN by Messrs. NICOLL 
» BEST SPECIMEN of CLOTH shown at the GR ad 
EXHIBITION of the INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS. — - 
wick Strect is immediately at the rear of the Paletot Ware 
rooms, iM, 116, 118, and 1 », Regent Street, London 


ue ACES.— -KHOREE is a NEW 





























“RACES. 
IMPORTATION by the Messrs. NICOLL, through their 
Agent in INDIA. It is a Cloth excee dingly well — 
when fur d into a PALET i 

y place of public amuse: 
weather. It has the peculiarity of resisting, or counte 
in a most singular manner, the intense heat of the sun's rays, 
and is so light (weighing but six ounces) that it can be con- 
tly WORN OVER ANOTHER COAT, 
ually preserved from dust ; and as it occupics, w 
no more space than a pocket handkerchief, it © 
cealed in the same manner when not wanted 
conveys a most gentlemanly appearance, is very durable, and 
when soiled, becomes new again by the simple process of 
The price is most moderate, but the invention and 
article in the manufacture of Paletots or 
y H. J. and D. NICOL L, 114, 116, 
and 22, CORNHIL L, LONDON 


VO RTC ON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
1 confidently recommended as a simple but certs ain remedy 
i om, sick headache, bilious, and 
liver complaints, heartburn, acidity of the stomach, depressed 
spirits, disturbed sleep, violent palpitations, spasms, general 
debility, costiveness, &¢. They act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient ; are mild in operation, safe unc in 
stances, and thousands of persons can bear tes 
benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at ls. 

























































lid Od., and Ils. each, in every town in the kingdom. 
Cau He sure to ask for Norton's Pills, and do not be per- 


suaded to purchase an imitation. 


Kk XTRAORDINARY CURE OF RHEU- 
4 MATIC FEVER BY HOLLOWAY'S PILLS IN VAN 
DIEMEN’S LAN Margaret M‘Conningan eteen years 
of age, residing at New Town, had been suffe « from a vio 
lent Rheumatic Fever for upwards of two months, which had 
entirely deprived her of the use of her limbs. During this 
period she was under the care of three of the “t eminent 
medical men in Hobart Town, and by them her case was con- 
sidered hopeless. A friend prevailed parents to try 
Holloway’s celebrated Pills, whic they consented to do ; and 
in an incredibly short space of timea perfect cure was ¢ ‘tte cted. 
This case is copied from the “ Hobart Town Courier.” Sold 
by all Druggists, and at Professor Hottoway's Establishment, 
241, Strand, London. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





4= LIST.—LONDON, 


LIST of PERSONS who have taken out GENERAL 
GAME CERTIFICATES at 4l. 0s. 10d. each, includ- 
ing the Additional Duty of 10 per cent under the Act 
of 3 Viet. eap. 17. 

Adron, Henry, Eastcheap 

Akmuty, Wm. Somerville, Golden Square 

Barber, Joseph, Lower Thames Street 

Barton, William, Redcross Street 

Barker, Alexander, Esq. Piccadilly 

Brinckman, Theodore H. Esq. Berkeley Square 

Bulpett, George, 7 

Baldock, William, Esq. 117, Brick Lane 

Birch, Henry W illiam, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Sq. 

Bodkin, William Henry, 8, Mansfield Street 

Bryant, Walter, Edgeware Read 

Bond, Edward, 84, Oxford Terrace 

Bray, James, Ruislip 

Buckle, C hristopher Richard, 7, Tavistock Place 

Bean, William, Hampstead 

Brown, Charles F. 33, University Street 

Begbie, Matthew B. 40, Chancery Lane 

Budd, Thomas W. 33, Bedford Row 

Brade, James, Esq. 4, Adam Street, Adelphi 

Cox, Charles, Hillingdon 

Cole, Henry Warwick, Esq. Chester Square 

Cookson, William, Esq. Bond Street 

Creed, H. H. Esq. Eeccliston Street 

Cust, the Hon. Capt. South Audley Street 

Cumberlege, Nathaniel, Sackville Street 

Curtis, Thomas, Esq. Palmer's Green, Edmonton 

Cunliffe, Roger, Lombard Street 

Curteis, William C alverley, LL.D. Doctors’ Commons 

Calcutt, John, Knightsbridge 

Campbe ll, Wm. George, 37, Thurlow Sq. Old Brompton 

Condell, Charles, 4 arwick Square, Kensington 

Chaplyn, Henry ©. 53, Lincoln's Inn Fields 

Caton, Richard Redmond, Esq. Union Club 

Cooper, John Douglas, Esq. New St. Spring Gardens 

Curtis, Alfred John, Esq. United Service Club 

Dallas, Sir Robert, 18, Henrietta Street 

Debenham, William, 12, Welbeck Street 

Denman, Hon. Thomas, Stanwell 

Donithorne, E. H. Twickenham 

Danvers, Frederick Samuel, 88, Gloucester Terrace 

Davies, Thomas, Esq. Hanover Square 

Dean, Richard, Halkin Street 

Dowbiggin, Thomas, Esq. Mount Street 

Dugmore, William, H ampstead 

Dare, Charles Willis am, Gray’s Inn 

Davies, William, 51, Gloucester Street 

East, Joshua, 40, Lamb’s Conduit Street 

Edwards, Samuel, Abchurch Lane 

Esam, Edward, Coleman Street 

Everington, William, St. Paul’s Churchyard 

Ellice, William, Esq. Upper Brook Street 

Ellis, Welbore, Albany 

Ellison, George Thomas, 49, Upper Seymour Street 

Enson, John, Finchley 

Floris, George, Circus Place, 

Forster, Matthew, Ilampstead 

Fullerton, Alexander G. Esq. South Street 

Fowler junior, John, Queen Square 

Forsyth, Wiiliam, 12, Vere Street 

Gibbs, Frederick W. Esq. Park Street 

Gibbs, William, St. Mary Axe 

Groyes, J. R. Millbank 

Gray, Robert William, Esq. Belgrave Square 

Harris, Henry, Mark Lane 

Hill, Charles, ‘Threadneedle Street 

Hooke, Joseph, Beech Street, Cripplegate 

Horner, James Thomas, Bucklersbury 

Hutchinson, John, New City Chambers, Bishopsgate 

Haworth, Thomas Hyde, Esq. Wilton Crescent 

Hill, Lord Mareus, Chesham Street 

Harriott, T. G. Twickenham 








Finsbury 





Hunt, James, Greentord 

Hodgkinson, Benjamin O. Bovington 

Horsburgl, Audrew, 62, Great Marylebone Street 
Hards, Thomas, gamekeeper, Marden Park, Surrey 
Jenner, Edward I. Esq. Lowndes Street 

Johnson, Edmund, Arlington Street 

Knight, ane, Esq. Duck Lane, Edmonton 
Knight, Valentine, 32, Mornington Road 

Knight, o. orge, 95, Sloane Street, Chelsea 
Kindersley, Ric hard, 18, Ilyde Park Square 


Keppell, the Hon. Col. George Thos. Stanhope Place 
Kindersley, Edward C. 35, Harley Street 
Kurslake, John B. 6, Queen Square 

Lowndes, Joshua John, Inner Temple 

Leman, hdward, Palmer's Green, Edmonton 
Lloyd, George Alfred, Warwick Road, Clapton 
Lowndes, James, Watling Street 

Labouchere, Henry Du Pre, 16, Portland Place 
Lang, Joseph, Esq. Torrington Park 

Langden, Rev. R. D. 10, Laneaster Place 
Martin, Robert, Lombard Street 

Moffat, George, Fenchurch Street 
Montgomery, Alfred, Esq. New Bond Street 
Mortimer, John, Esq. Hanover Square 
Murchison, Sir Roderick, Belgrave Square 
Morgan, William Pitt, 19, Cireus Road 

Meade, Captain, 48, Bryanstone Square 

Meyer, Henry L. Chertsey 

Matthews, Wilkinson, Lineoln’s Inn 

Moody, William John, Inner Temple 
Martineau, Wim. H. Esq. Goulston St. Whitechapel 
Minithorpe, William, Esq. 12, Grove Place, Hackney 
Nelson, George, New Inn 

Newman, Winchmore Hill, Edmonton 
Nugent, Sir George, Hill Street 

Newton, Augustus, Esq. 34, Essex Street, Strand 
Oliverson, Kichard, 14, Portland Place 
Propert, John, 6, New Cavendish Street 

Pinto, Theodore Ferreiri, Crutchedfriars 
Pakenham, Hon. Charles, Bruton Street 
Plank, Peter, North End, Fulham 

Pulman, Jolin, Esq. Shore House, Hackney 
Pratt, Richard, Llorn-ey Road 

Phinn, Thomas, liner Temple 

Romaine, William Gooett, Inner Temple 
Ridley, Oliver Mw. Esq Davies Street 

Ryder, William Dudley, Esq. Davies Street 
Rabett, George W. Charles Street 

Sandham, Col. H. Pall Mall 

Swann, William, Queen Square 

Shore, Abraham, Addle Street 

Sillem, Augustus, Crosby Square 

Somes, George, Cornhill 

Strange, Joseph, Hounsditch 

Stevenson, Duvid, St. Helen’s Place 

Somerset, Lord Fitzroy, Stanhope Street 








MIDDLES 
SECOND PUBLICA 














SEX, 
TION for 1849. 


Stuart, Charles, Esq. Norfolk Street 
Sowton, William March, Middle Temple 
Surman, W. H. Lineoln’s Inn 

Stiles, Robert, 5, North Street, Edgeware 
Simpson, Major, Upper Montagu Street 
Sperling, Henry, Highbury Hill 

Scott, James, Shepperton 

Sturges, Samuel, 39, Charlotte Street, Portland Place 
Stopford, James 8. 2, Charles Street, Lowndes Square 
Tapley, Francis, Lower Thames Street 

Trist, George, Old Broad Street 

Tysson, Charles Basinghall Street 

Toulmin, Frederick, Esq. Upper Clapton 

Thorne, James, South Lambeth 
Thorne, Charles, Pimlico 

Talbot, Arthur, Esq. Down Street 
Torrens, Frederick, Esq. Green Street 
Wall, James Charles, Bank Chambers, 
Wormald, John, Fleet Street 

Walker, John, Esq. Southgate House, Edmonton 
Wynn, George H. Esq. Warwick Road, Clapton 
Wells, Lt.-Col. John N. 11, Lowndes Square 
Walmesley, Sir Joshua, 101, Westbourne Terrace 
Willis, Frederick, St. James’s Street 
Wood, Josh. Carter, Artillery Brewery 
Waldegrave, the Hon. George, Limmers’ 
Watts, William, Esq. Davies Street 
Whittaker, Thomas Henry, Esq. North Audley Street 
Wakley, James Goodchild, Harefield 

Young, A. W. Twickenham 

Young, William Samuel, Parliament Street 


Road 











Lothbury 


Hotel 





List of Persons Licensed to Deal in Game. 





Angel, Willm. 35, Compton Street 

Allen, William, 188, Sloane Street, Chelsea 

Bedsor, William, High Street, Kensington 

Braddick, Jas. 8. 21, Asylum Ter. King’s Rd. Chelsea 
Bedford, Henry, Newgate Market 

Befoe, Arthur, Gresham Street 

Brown, William, Newgate Market 

Bastable, Alexander, 1A, King’s Road 

Bowron, John, 3, Newcastle Place, Edgeware Road 
Burrough, Jolin, 61, North Street 


Beard, William, 146, High Street, Camden Town 
Clayworth, Joseph, Ship ‘Tavern Passage 

Caister, Francis, 201, Sloane Street 

Clarke, Michael Robert, 7, Spring Street 

Chipperton, Mr. Portsdown Terrace 

Chittock, Frederick, 58, High Street, Portland Town 
Clifford, Thomas Harvey, 3, Oxford Market 

Croton, William, 2, Blenheim Terrace 

Chappel, John, Hungerford Market 

Drew, William 

Dunnell, George, 13, New Street, Dorset Square 
Evans, Edward, 3, King William Place, 
Foulkes, William, Auction Mart Pavement 

Gill, William, Poultry Market, Leadenhall 
Greenland, William, Poultry Market, Leadenhall 
Green, Robert, 1, Portman Street 

Groombridge, Henry, 46, Grove Street, Camden Town 
Haynes, George, Hampstead 

Hegg, Willi: um, Hampstead 

Hatse ul, John, 95, Crawford Street 
Haywood, Thomas, Upper Clapton 
Hughes senior, Charles, 68, High St. 
Hughes, Charles, 18, Conduit Street 
Hughes, Charles, 79, Edgeware Road 
Hones, Thomas, Colville Terrace, Chelsea 
Ingram, Janes, High Street, Shadwell 

Jolley, William, 7, Charing Cross 

Knight, William, 31, Goodge Street 

Luckie, Henry, 84, Great Portland Street 
Maisey, Thomas, 6, Lower Porchester Terrace 
Mellett, Thomas, Portman Market 
Martin, Arthur, Iligh Street, Kensington 
Moger, Thomas, 113, Holbern Hill 
Mazoyer, Joseph, Hungerford Market 
Pinsent, Charles, 8, Queen's Terrace, St. J 
Pratt, James, 83, Connaught Terrace 
Poole, Samuel, Newgate Market 
Pamment, Henry, Penton Street 
Richardson, Frederick, 51, High Street, 
Rowland, James, 18, Munster Street 
Raggett, Robert, 1, Upper King Street 
Shephard, Thomas, 17, High Street, Netting Hill 
Symes, James, Knightsbridge 

Selth, Robert, 27, Tottenham Court Road 
Snelling, Joseph, Hungerford Market 

Taylor, Thomas, Roadside, Whitechapel 
Treadaway, Richard, 12, Portman Market 
Upton, Thomas William, Highgate 

Vaughan, William, Poultry Market, Leadenhall 
Vincent, John, 28, Red Lion Street 

Wilson, John, 15, Red Lion Passage 





Portland Town 





ohn’s Wood 


Portland Town 


Wilee, James, Vigo Street 
Weatherley, John, Newgate Market 
Wallis, Mrs. Mary, Swallow Place 


Watkins, William and Charles, Brewer Street 
Weatherley, Henry, Stafford Row 

Woodward, Thomas, 2, Spring Street 

Watling, Philip, High Street, Camden Town 
Willard, William, 20, Union St. Old Artillery Ground 


AND WESTMINSTER. bp MoE MO 





Hammersmith 


| most perfect edition ever issued of this Opera; 


| ginal. 


| 


Made up to April 5, 1850. 
By order of the Board, THOM AS KEOGH. 
Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House. 
PENALTIES, 
The Commissioners of Inland Revenue hereby give 
Notice, that every person taking, killing, or pursuing | 
game, without first obtaining a certificate, incurs a 


penalty of 20/. and is also liable to be surcharged in 
double the amount of the certificate-duty. 

Any person in pursuit of game refusing, on being 
duly required, to produce his certificate, or to permit 
the same to be read, or a copy thereof to be taken, or 
refusing to declare his true name and place of resi- 
dence, also incurs a penalty of 20/. 

Gamekeepers are desired to take notice, that a certi- 
ficate at the rate of 1/. 7s. 6d. will not authorize any 
person to kill game beyond the limits of the manor for 
which he is deputed ; and, in order that a certificate 
at such a rate of duty may protect a gamekeeper, it is 
requisite, not only that he should be deputed by some 
lord or lady of a manor or reputed manor, but also that 
such deputation should be registered with the Clerk of 
the Peace, or the gamekeeper will be liable to be sur- 
charged in double the duty of 4/. 0s. 10d, and also to be 
prosecuted by any common informer for the penalty of 20/. 

N It is the intention of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue to publish in a separate list the names 
and residences of all persons surcharged in double duty 
for sporting without certificates, 


4 R BENTLE 





On Saturday next, price 6s. cloth, 
RIA 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. M. 
NEW WORK 0 ON N EDUCATION. 
In small 8vo. price 5: 
7. CHURCH SU HOOLM ASTER, 
By the Rev. Sanperson Rowrns, M.A. 
hiv INGTONS, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Ww ate tloo Place, 


“4 4 





Just published, fep. Svo. Gs. 
INCOLN’S INN; its Ancient and Mp. 
4 dern Buildings, with an Account of the Library, 
By Wiiiiam Howpen Sritssvury, Librarian. 
Witiiam PickertnG, 177, Piccadilly. 


Kn, 
This day, 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


\KETCH of the LIFE and WORKS of 
iN the late FELIX MENDELSSOHN EARTH]. 
DY. By Juries Benepicr. 

Joun MuRR AY, 








Albemarle Street. 


This day is : publishe d, in 1 vol. post Svo. with numerous 
Iustrations, price 8s. handsomely bound and gilt 
TINEVEH AND PERSE POTTS. 
yt AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND PERSIA, With an Account of the 
Recent Researches in those Countries. By W.8. W, 
Vavx, M.A. of the British Museum. 
London: Arrnur Hati, Virtue, and Co, 25, 
Paternoster Row. 


New Work by the Author of ** Home Inthue nee,” 
Woman’s Friendship,” &c 
oe ready, in 1 vol. feap. Svo. with Frontispiece, 


HE VALE OF CEDARS; or the Mar- 


tyr. A Story of Spain in the Fifteenth Century, 
By Grace AGvrnar. 
*“ The wild dove hath her nest—the fox his caye— 
Mankind their country—Israel but the grave.” 
Just publishe d, Byron. 
1. HOME INFLU 1. Second Edition. 6s. 6d. 
2. WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. Second Edition. és. 6d. 
GroomBripGr and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row, 


THE IT ALTA! REVOL UTIONS. 
21s. bound, 


Now ready, in 
(ENERAL PEPE'’S X ARRATIVE OF 
HT SCENES AND EVENTS IN ITALY, 
From 1847 to 1849 

This important Narrative comprises the most inte- 
resting particulars respecting the Revolutions in Naples, 
Sicily, and Rome; the Military Operations of Charles 
Albert; and the Siege of Venice, of which city General 
Pepe held the command. It also includes the details 
of the General’s contidential communications and inter- 
views with the Italian Sovereigns, Nc. &c. 
Ilenry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 8t, 




















Just 7 published, in post 8vo. cloth, 9s 
5 te YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN A 
LEVANTINE FAMILY. By Baye 8r. Jony, 
Author of ‘Adventures in the Lybian Desert.” 
Forming the new volume of Chapman and Hall's Series 
of Original Works. 

* Differs essentially from books of travel in the con- 
centration of its materials. Nestling himself in an Orie 
ental family, aloof from European prejudices and Enro- 
pean habits, the author /ired himself, so to speak, into 
Orientalism ; and his pictures of everyday life in the 
East surpass in truth and comprehensiveness those of 
ordinary travellers is book is a panorama of the 
East in its domestic aspects.” — Leader. 

L ondon : CuarpmMan and Haun, 186, Strand. 


] LON JUAN.—Just published, in one 

thick quarto volume, containing 650 pages, the 
with 
ul the Recitatives, &e. 
STANDARD LYRIC 


English and It 
forming Volume VI. of the 
DRAMA. The Daily News (May 22) says—“ Aftera 
careful examination, we can safely say we have never 
seen any edition of Mozart's chet- “i ceuvre at all com- 
parable to this.”—T. Boosry and Co, 28, Holles St. 


HY MNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK—SHE OND 
EDITION. In small Sve. price 7s. 6d. 
YMNS and POEMS for the SICK and 
SUFFERING. In connexion with the Service 
on VISITATION ofthe SICK. Edited by the Rev, 
T. V. Fosnery, M.A. Perpetual Curate of Sunningdale. 
Th is volume contains 233 separate picces ; of which 
about 90 are by writers who lived prior to the 18th 
century; the rest are 


alian Texts, 





modern, and some of these ori- 
Amongst the names of the writers (betweeu 70 
occur those of Sir J. Beaumont— 


and 80 in number 


Sir T. Browne—PF. Davison —Elizabeth of Bohemia—P. 
Fletcher— G. Herbert — Dean Hickes—Bp. Khen—Norris 
Quarles Sandys—Bp. J. Taylor— Henry Vanghan 
and Sir H. Wotton. And of Modern writers—Miss 
E. B. Barrett—The Bishop of Oxford—s. T. Coleridge 
Sir R. Grant— Miss E. Taylor—W. Wordsworth—Rev. 
Messrs. Chandler—Keble— Lyte— Monsell— Moultrie— 


and Trench. 


Rivrverons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Y’s 
W WORKS 
Month of May. 





N 
To be P ublished — the 


GREECE and 
2 vols. post 


PICTURESQUE SKETCHES in 
TURKEY. By Avperry pe Vere, Esq. 
8vo, with Illustrations. = 


A HISTORY of BANKING in ENGLAND, IBE- 
LAND, and SCOTLAND: with Anecdotes of the most 
Eu at Bankers. By Wiii1am Joun Lawson, Esq. 
Dom) t vo. with Portraits. 

rT. 

EL DORADO; or a Voyage to California via Panam), 
Life in San Francisco and Monterey, and Pictures ot 
the Gold Regions. By Bayarp Tayior, Esq. Author 


of * Views Afoot.” 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 18s. 
IV. : 
MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ETONIANS; with 
Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Ev- 
munp 8S. Creasy, Esq. Barrister-at-law, &c. St 


Royal 8vo. 


v. 

LETTERS of a TRAVELLER; or Notes of Things 
seen in Europe and America. By Wrt.1aM CULLEN 
Bryant, the American Poet. Post 8vo. 10s. 6@. 

Ricnarp BentLey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 
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LACKW oovs 
The June Number of the Magazine will Contatry, 
des the usual quantity of matter, a full  ecount of 
—_ Prorecrionist Movement in I cain and of 
- = views of the Deputation with the Premier and 
ia me hes have been revised by the gentlemen 
inna d the meeting at the Crown and Anchor ; 
he whole will form an authentic record of the 
mos ti important Demonstration which has yet been 
—_ ps he Cause of NATIVI INpU —. 
= George Strect, Edinburgh. , Paternoster Row, 
London. Orders receive vd by all Books lers. 


GHARPES. LONDON MAGAZINE, 


for JUNE price - with Two Elegant Engravings 


B 





1, will Conrat 
om ecole sctions of C seat ll. By a Personal Friend. 
Deborah's Diary. A Fragment. 
Indian Railways. By Mrs. Px ost Xs 
Shakspere *s Lover By Mrs.  iceeee 
Lewis / si or ‘ the allroad o Life. By Frank 
FAarRLrct ; r 
liam Wor sworth. 
+ Emerson's Representative Men— Shirley 
Skete hes of the Newspaper Press— Modern ~ 


jals. 
vax XI. will be ready on the 10th of June. Price 
6s. 6d. searlet cloth. All the Volumes are now in print. 
London : A. HALL, Virtvr, & Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


This di ay Is publis shed, with Plates, 8vo. 12s. 
RANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL 
i. SOCIE TY OF LITERATURE, New Series. 


Vol. Il. ONTENTS : 
1. On the Inscribed Pottery of Rhodes, Cnidus, and 
other Greek Cities. ty J. L. Stoddart, Esq. 


2, On Portions of the Turin Book of Kings. By Dr. 
E. Hincks. 

3. Observations on Ivory Ornaments found at Nim- 
roud. By S. Birch, Esq. 

4. Description of a Greek Manuscript found at 


Thebes. By A. C. Harris, Exq. 

5. Remarks, &c. on Mount Serbal as the true Mount 
Sinai; on the Wilderness of Sin; on the Manna 
of the Israelites ; and on Sinaic Inscriptions. By 
John Hogg, Esq. 

6. Topographical and Historical Notes on Syracuse. 
By W. M. Leake, Esq. 

7. On the Fragments of an Oration against Demos- 
thenes, respecting the Money of Harpalus. By 
Churchill Babington, M.A. 

8. On the Lost Book of Chearemon on Hieroglyphics. 
By S. Birch, Esq. 

“ Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
THE DUTY OF MISTRESSES TO SERVANTS. 
7. LADIES’ COMPANION, Edited 
by Mrs 


. Lovpox. No. 23, for May 25, will Cox- 


TAIN an article on the above-mentioaed subject. Also 
Chapter 10 of LETTICE ARNOLD, by the Author of 
“Emilia Wyndham,” Sc. &c.—Botany, No. 11. by the 


Editor--The Angel and the Flowers; translated from 
the Danish of Hans Andersen—The British Insects of 
Spring; No. 3, with Illustration—Shakspere Studies 
of Woman, by Mary Cowpen CLarke—Dress and 
Fashion, with Illustrations, Xe. Xe 

Published Weekly, price 3d. stamped, 4d. and in 
Monthly Parts, ls. 24. each. Parts 1 to4 may now be 


had. Part5 will be published on the 31st inst. 
Office, 11, Bouverie Street, & all Booksellers & Newsmen. 
yl E NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
DRE STON TOWER; or the Early Days 
of Cardinal Wolsey. 
By the Rev - R. Conronp, M.A. ena of 
Margaret Cate) 


Pr my with Six illu stra tio ms. 
‘oon DYSART: a Tale of Everyday 
i Life. 3 vols, 


It. 
HE STORY of a MAN of FASHION ; 
or Sin and Sorrow. 3 vols. 
Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St 
Just published, in fancy coloured boards, price 1s. 6d. 
i AMBERS’S PAPERS FOR THE 
PEOPLI Volume IT. 

Coyxtents: No. 9. The Sanatory 

Washington & his Contemporaries—11. 


Movement 10. 
Edmund Ather- 





ton; a Tale of Circumstantial Evidence—12. Memora- 
bilia of the Seventeenth Century in Britain—13. Ruined 
Cities of Central America— 14. The Ivory Mine; a Tak 
of the Frozen Sea—15. Secret Societies of Modern 
Europe—16. Francis Jettrey. 
Also, Part IV. price 7d. 
Price 2s we +s. Gd. cloth boards, 
AMARTIN E'S ‘TRAVELS IN THE 
4 EAST. Volume II.— completing the work. Being 
the Twelfth Volume of CHAMBERSs’sS INSTRUC- 
TIVE oe eee ene Seen aee- 
: rice ls. in fancy boards, 
[RE W Il isp 1D R'E R. By Mrs. 8. €. 
Hans. Y 


Being 
BERS’s LIBRARY 
W. and R. Cuampers, 

Amen Corne 


the Fitteenth Volume of CILAM- 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr and Co, 
r, London; and sold by all Booksellers. 
. n Saturday, June 1, ; 
pue IMPERIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 
Part II. price 2s. 6d 
price 8d. 
| ALF-THOURS WITH 
Al gl ee - price 6d. 


Weekly Numbers, e 
Poe AL, aT AL F - HOURS. Part I, 





will be published, 7 ~ 
CYCLOPLEDIA OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Issued also in Weekly Numbers, 


THE BEST 


Issued also in 


price 9d. Issued also in Weekly Numbers, price 
2d. each . 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN. Part 
XXXII. price 1s. containing Puymovrn, with 


an Engraving on Steel of PLymovrn “7 Mount Bat- 
ten, and numerous Engravings on Woor 
Tue NATIONAL C€ YCLOP-EDI A OF 
USEPUL KNOWLEDGE, Part XLI. price 1s. 
Volume X. is now ready, in cloth boards, price 
EISSUE Or THE NORMAL cy. 
CLOP_EDIA, in Monthly Volumes, cloth, Vol 
V. price Ss. 
London: CHartes Kyiont, Fleet Street, 


MAGAZINE.| 


Ju-t ready, 


THE 


WITIL REMINISCENCES OF 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


PRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES. 


OF LEIGH HUNT; 


In three volumes, post 8vo. with Three Portraits, price 31s. 6d. in embossed cloth, 





London: Smrru, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
his day is published, price 1s. EXCURSIONS IN WALES, 
YATIONAL FAITH ‘Three Lectures Just published, with Coloured Map, price 3s. 


delivered at Finsbury Chapel, 
Iiexry Ienson, A.M. 
By the same Author, price Ls. 

The DECAY of TRADITIONAL FAITH, and the 
REESTABLISHUMENT of FAITH upon PHILOSO- 
PHY: Two Lectures delivered at Finsbury Chapel, 
South Place. 

Also, price 2s. the above 5 Lectures together, entitled, 

AN INTRODUCTION to the RELIGION of NA- 
TURE, 

London : AN, 142, Strand. 
ROBSON’S LATIN EXERCISES. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


South Place. By 


Joun Cuarm 


( YONSTRUCTIVE EXERCISES - for 

teaching the ELEMENTS of the LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE, on « system of Analysis and Synthesis, with 
Latin Reading-Lessons and copious Vocabularies. By 


Jounx Ropsox, B.A. 
College Sx hool. 
* These Exercises are in use in University Col- 
lege School, and the City of London School, &e. 
London: Taytor, WaLrox, and MABeR.y, 
Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 


WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND 
UTILITY, 

Pubiiehed by Apam and Cuaries Brack, Edinburgh. 

‘MITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS, by 
\ M‘CULLOCH. New Edition, 16s. 

BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of 
New Edition, 2/. lGs. 

ASYSTEM of UNIVERSAL 
Edition, 30s. 

MACAULAY’S MEDICAL 
FAMILIES, Tenth Edition, 12s. 

PROF. FORBES’S TRAVELS in the 
Edition, 28s. 

DR. KITTO'S CYCLOPLEDIA of BIBLICAL 
TERATURE, 2 vols. 3/. 

DR. KITTO’S POPULAR BIBLE CYCLOP_EDIA, 


1 vol. 25s. 


Assistant Master in University 


Upper 


the WORLD, 


GEOGRAPTIY, New 


DICTIONARY for 


ALPS, Second 


LI- 


Now ready, royal Svo. price Gs. 6d. 

* ELEMENTARY TREATISE. ON 
J SKETCHING FROM NATURE; including the 
Principles of Light and Shade, the Theory of Colours 
&c. By Jounx Woop. The Illustrations comprise Rudi- 
mental Perspective, the Characteristics of Trees, of 
Foreground Plants, Examples in Light and Shade, and 
in Colours, 

Also, by the same Author, 
In royal Sve. price 5s. the Third Edition of 
A MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE; being a familiar 
Explanation of the Science, and including the Projec- 
tion of Shadows, Reflections in Water, &« 
Wurrraker and Co, London. Woop, Worcester. 


WADE ON STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA, 
Just published, Svo, —-. Ss. apes Edition, greatly 


Qi ICTURE OF TH E URETHRA, 
\ its PATHOLOGY CREATMENT ; compri- 
sing Observations on the Curative Powers of the 
Potassa Fusa in that disease; also, an Appendix on 
Division of Strictures by Prrixpan Srerioxn, By 
Ronerr Wapr, F.R.C.S. $ geon to the West- 
minster General Dispensary. “* Evid ntly the result of 
eXtensive experience. Lancet. ** We have little doubt 
of the merits of this work insuring it an extensive cir- 
culation.” Medical Times. 

_th onde n J.C HURCHILL, 


and 


Senior Sur 


Princes Street, Soho 


s day is published, 
yp ANAL YsIs of PALMER'S ORI- 
GINES LITURGIC.E, or Antiquities of the 
English Ritual; and of his DISSERTATION ON 


PRIMITIVE LITURGIES, for the use of Students at 


the Universities, and Candidates for Holy Orders who 

have read the Original Work. By Wititam Beat, 

LL.D. Vicar of Brooke, Norfolk. 1l2mo. price 3s. 6d, 
Second Edition, 

HUMAN POLICY AND DIVINE TRUTH. A 
Sermon preached on Pas ion Sunday, March 17, 1850, 
before the University of Cambridge By the Rev. Dr, 
Mux, Regius Protessor of Hebrew, and Canon of Ely. 


Svo. price Ls, bd. 
Recently published, 


FOUR SERMONS Preached before the University 
of Cambridge. in November 1849. By the Rev. J 
Biunr, B.D. Margaret Professor of Divinity. 


1. The Church of England—the Communicen of Saints, 
2. The Church of England—its Title and Descent. 
3. The Church of England—its Text, the Bible. 
1. The Church of England—its Commentary, 
Prayer-book. Price 5s. 
. By the same Author, 

FIVE SERMONS Preached before the 
of Cambridg The first four in November 
fifth on the General Fast Day, Wednesday, 
1847. Svo. ds. Gd. 

Second Edition, 
APOLOGY of TERTULLIAN, with English 
Notes and a Preface; intended as an Introduction to the 
Study of Patristical and Ecclesiastical Latinity. By 
H. A. Woopuam, LL.D. late Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on MORAL EVIDENCE. Illustrated 
by numerous Examples both of General Principles and 
of Specific Actions. By Epwarp ArtHur SMEDLEY, 
M.A. late Chaplain of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
7s. 6d 

“The manner in which he (Mr. Smedley) has exe- 
cuted his task reflects the highest credit on his abili- 
ties.”—John Bull. 

*. ... He will have shown how allmen must pro- 
if the y will know the truth in its singleness and 
as well as in its fulness and completeness.” 


the 


University 
1845, the 
March 24, 


The 


ceed, 
simplicity, 
—Critic. 

“ Lucid in style in argument this trea- 


and forcible 


tise is distinguished by great felicity of illustration : 
coeel a masterly specimen of reasoning: .. . . a most 
valuable contribution to the theological literature of 


Morning Post. 
Joun DeignTon; 
Booksellers. 


this country.” 


Cambridge: to be had of all 








by erg ae IN NORTH WAL ES: 
4 


a Complete Guide to the Tourist through that ro- 
mantic country. Edited by Jonun Hicks, of the 
** Chester Courant.” 

London: Whittaker and Co. ; 
Co.; Longman and Co. ; Simpkin and Co. ; and Groom- 
bridge and Sons. J. M‘Glashan, Dublin; George 
Prichard, Bridge Street Row, Chester. 

GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKI 
O TOURISTS.—BLACK’S p 1CTU- 

RESQUE GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved. Including 
an Essay on the Geology of the District, by Joun Patt- 
Lips, F.R.S. G.L. late Professor of Geology and Mine- 
ralogy in the University of Dublin. With a minutely 
accurate Map, by W. Hvowrs; Charts of the Lakes, by 
Stpney Hawi; Views of the Scenery, by various distin- 
guished Artists : and an ample Itinerary of all the 
Routes, with the Distances accurately laid down, In 
a neat portable volume, price 5s. 

“It is a Picturesque Guide in every sense—its de- 
scriptions are charmingly written—its intelligence is 
ample and minute—and its illustrations are admirable 
specimens of art.” —-At/as, 

A. and C. Back, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Hamilton, Adams, and 





On Ist of June will be published, Vol. LL. price lis. 
E SSAYS ; Political and Miscellaneous. 

4 By Arcurmarp Auisox, LL.D. Author of the 
“ History of Europe,” &c. &c 

These Essays will be completed in 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 
uniform with the *‘ Library Edition” of Alison's Europe. 


Volume II], Conrarns : 
Montesquieu. National Monuments. 
Homer, Dante, and Mi- The Crusades. 


The Carlist 
Spain. 
The Copyright Question. 


chael Angelo. Struggle in 
The Greek Drama. 


The Roman Republic. 








Mirabeau. The Decline of Turkey. 
The British School of Lamartine. 
Painting. The Roman © ~ oe 
The Tyrol. France in 183% 
Hanni The Affgh: ml Expedi- 
Nap tion. 
Partition of the Kingdom The Old Scottish Parlia- 
of the Netherlands. ment. 
The Athenian Democracy. Ships, Colonies, and Com- 


Robert Bruce. merece, 
Volume I. containing the Political Essays, is published. 
WirttraM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and L sondon. 


ALISON'S EUROPE, 


I. 
On Ist June will be published, the Library Edition of 
MHE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 
Commencement of the French Revolution : the 
Battle of Waterloo. By ArcumaLp Atisonx, LL. 

This edition is elegantly printed in Demy Octs --4 on 
Supertine Paper, to range in Libraries with Standard 
Editions of the English Historians, and is embellished 
with Portraits: in 14 volumes, including a Copious 
Index, price 10/. 10s. handsomely bound in cloth, 

*,* A limited number are printed on Thick Paper, in 
Royal Octavo, with Proof impressions of the Portraits, 


Alison may congratulate himself on having 
witnessed the publication of his great history in an 
edition as superb as could be well contrived, with the 
united aid of the paper-manufacturer, the engraver, and 
the typographer. ... . It isan edition honourable alike 
to the age, the work, the author, and the publishers,”- 

The Sun. 








i. 

In 20 volumes, Crown Octavo, the 
SEVENTH EDITION OF THE SAME WORK, 
Ww ‘ith a Copious Index, neatly bound in cloth, price 6/, 

* The size adapts it to the pocket, while the beauty 
of its appearance qualities it for a place in the library of 


the most fastidious.” — Times, 
better edition, suited for the public at large, 
could not have been devised.”’"—Sun. 


in, 
Edition of 


A New THE ATLAS 
ro 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
Constructed and arranged under the superintendence 
of Mr. ALISON. By Keith Jounstox, F.R.S.E 
Author of the * Physical Atlas,” and of the “* National 


Atlas.” 

In Demy dto. to accompany the “ Library Edition,” 
and the early Editions of the History in demy Svo. price 
3/. 3s. 

In Crown 4to. uniform with the Seventh Edition of 
the History, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

In Roya. 4to. on thick paper, to accompany 
Royal Svo. Library Edition of the History, 4/. 4s. 

Subscribers to the Library Edition are respectfully 
recommended to complete their Sets of the Atlas before 
the Ist of July, as the Issue in Parts will be then dis- 
continued, 

The additional Maps introduced into this Edition 
may be had separately, to ¢ — te the First Edition. 


the 


EPITOME OF AL ISON" S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
The Third Edition, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6 
*,* A Selection of Maps is published as an Atlas to 
illustrate the Epitome, price 7s. 


WORKS BY MR 
PSSAYS, POL ITIC AL, TIISTORTICAL, 


y and MISCELLANEOUS. In 3 vols. 8vo. uniform 
with the Library Edition of “ Alison's History of 
Europe.” Vol. I. price 15s. is published. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION, 
and their Connexion with Human Happiness. 2 


vols. 8vo. price 30s. 


111. 
YE MILITARY LIFE OF JOHN 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. With some Ac- 
count of his Contemporaries. In 8vo. price 18s. with 
Map and Plans of Battles, &c. 
Wa. Biack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ALISON. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PRINTED FOR 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 

| 

* WANDERINGS IN SOME OF THE. 

> WESTERN REPUBLICS OF AMERICA. With Re- | 

marks upon the Cutting of the great Ship Canal through 

Central America. By G. Byam, late Forty-third Light 
Infantry. Post octavo, with Illustrations. 

By the same Author, 


WILD LIFE IN THE INTERIOR OF CENTRAL | 
AMERICA. With a Frontispiece. 5s. 


GAZPACHO; or Summer Months in | 
Spain. By W. G. Crark, M.A. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Post octavo. 7s. 6d. 


AUVERGNE, PIEDMONT, and SA-| 
VOY; aSummer Ramble. By C.R. Weip, Author of 
** History of the Royal Society.” Post octavo. 8. 6d. 

| 
| 
| 
| 


A COMMENTARY on the CUNEI- 
FORM INSCRIPTIONS of BABYLONIA and AS- 
SYRIA; including Readings of the Inscription on the 
Nimrud Obelisk discovered by Mr. Layard, and a Brief 
Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon. 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major Raw- 
LINSON. 35. 


*.* MAJOR RAWLINSON’S MEMOIR on the 
CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS at BEHISTAN, in 
Persia, including Fac-similes and Translations, with 
full Notes, occupies successive portions of the JOUR- 
NAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, of which | 
the following have been published, Vol. X. containing 
three Parts, price 15s. and Part 1 of Vol. XI. price 6s. 


HESPEROS; or Travels in the West. 
By Mrs. Hovsroun, Author of ‘“ Texas and the Gulf 
of Mexico.” Two volumes, post 8vo. 4s. 





COMPTON MERIVALE; Another 


Leaf from the Lesson of Life. By the Author of 
* Brampton Rectory.” A Companion Volume. 8s. 6d. | 


FAMILIAR VIEWS of LUNACY and | 
LUNATIC LIFE. With Hints on the Personal Care 
and Management of those afflicted with temporary or 
permanent Derangement. By the late Medical Super- 
intendent of an Asylum for the Insane. 3s. 64. 


NICHOL’S ARCHITECTURE of the 
HEAVENS. A New Edition, royal8vo. 2ls. Tllus- 
trated with large Plates of Clusters and Nebule re- 
cently discovered by means of the great Telescope of 
Lord Rosse, and Symbolical Sketches by the late David 
Scott. , 


LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. By 
H. Moserey, M.A. F.R.S. One of her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Schools. Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 

By the same Author, Third Edition, 6s. 6d. 
MECHANICS APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 


WORLD OF WATERS; or Recreations 
in Hydrology. By Miss R. M. Zornurx. Second Edi- 
tion, revised. 6s, 

By the same Author, 

RECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 
or the Earthas It Is. Third Edition. 6s. 

RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. Second Edition. 
4s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY ; 
from the Creation of the World to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition, carefully 
revised. 


ARCHDEACON HONE’S CHARGE— 
A PLEA FOR PEACE, Being a CHARGE, delivered 
at his Primary Visitation, May 1850. By R. B. Hone, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Worcester. Octavo, 2s. 

By the same Author, 
LIVES OF EMINENT CHRISTIANS. 
Four Volumes, with Portraits, 4s. 6d. each. 


CANTERBURY PAPERS. No. III. 


6d. Also, Nos. I. and II. with a Map, ls. 


*,* No. IV. will be published on Saturday. 








NEW WORKS. 


ESSAYS SELECTED from CONTRI- 
BUTIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Henry Rocers. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


To be had separately, | 

REASON and FAITH; their CLAIMS 

and CONFLICTS. Reprinted (with Additions) from 
No. CLXXXII. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


MODERN STATE TRIALS. Revised 
and illustrated, with Essays and Notes. By Wiiu1aM 
Cuaries Townsenp, Esq. M.A. Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Triats—1. Frost, for High Treason; 2. Oxford, for 
High Treason; 3. Stuart, for Killing Sir Alexander 
Boswell in a Duel; 4. The Earl of Cardigan, for Shoot- 
ing at Captain Tucker ; 5. Courvoisier, for Murder; 6. 
M‘Naghten, for Murder; 7. The Earl of Stirling, for 
Forgery; 8. O’Brien, for High Treason; 9. Lord Coch- 
rane, for Conspiracy; 10. The Waketields, for Con- 
spiracy and Abduction; 11. John Hunter and four 
others, for Conspiracy to Murder; 12. John Ambrose 
Williams, for Libel on the Durham Clergy ; 13. Pinney, 
Mayor of Bristol, for Neglect of Duty; 14. Moxon, for 
Blasphemy ; 15. O'Connell and others, for Conspiracy. 


A HISTORY of the ROMANS under 
the EMPIRE. By the Rey. Cuaries Merivater, B.D. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo,. 28s, 

*“*Mr. Merivale has unquestionably made good his 
claims to become the historian of the Cwesars. Pro- 
found erudition, philosophical depth of view, originality 
of thought, and a mind well poised, capable of appre- 
ciating with impartiality of judgment the conflict- 
ing opinions and motives of the actions in the great 
drama on which he has employed his pen, are qualifica- 
tions which he brings to the performance of his task.” 
—John Bull. 


The VIRGIN WIDOW ; a Play, in Five 
Acts. By Henry Taytor, Esq. Author of ** The States- 
man,” ** Philip Van Artevelde,” ‘* Edwin the Fair,” 
&e. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


OBSERVATIONS on the SOCIAL 
and POLITICAL STATE of the EUROPEAN PEO- 
PLE in 1848 and 1849; being the Second Series of 
“Notes of a Traveller.” By Samvet Larne, Esq. 
Author of “* A Journal of a Residence in Norway,” Xe. 
8vo. lis. 


The SOCIAL CONDITION and EDU- 
CATION of the PEOPLE in ENGLAND and EU- 
ROPE ; showing the Results of the Primary Schools, 
and of the Division of Landed Property in Foreign 
Countries. By Joseru Kay, Esq. M.A. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. 

**Ts a most valuable work, and affords a vast fund of 
important information on the subjects detailed in the 
title, and having reference not to England only but to 
Europe at large. The work is in fact an authentic his- 
tory of education in the nineteenth century.”—Church 


| and State Gazette. 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES: with 
a Commentary, and Practical and Devotional Sug- 
estions, for the Use of Readers and Students of the 
nglish Bible. By the Rev. F.C. Cook, M.A. one of 
her Majesty's Inspectors of Church Schools. Post 
8vo. 8s. Gd. 

**A very excellent edition of the Acts.” 


JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL 
WORKS. Complete in One Volume; with Portrait and 
Vignette; uniform with the One-Volume Editions of 
**Mr. Macaulay's Critical and Historical Essays,” and 
“The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Works.” Square crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d.; Morocco, 21s. 


’ 


—Spectator. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
GARDENING. Illustrated with many hundred Wood 
Engravings by Branson. An entirely New Edition, 
(1850,) corrected throughout and considerably improved 
by Mrs. Lovpon. In One large Volume, Svo. 50s. 

*,* The present New Edition is also in course of 
publication in Ten Monthly Parts, price 5s. each. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
PLANTS. Including all the Plants which are now 
found in, or have been introduced into Great Britain. 
New Edition; with about Ten Thousand Wood En- 
gravings. In One large Volume, 8vo. price 3/. 13s. 6d. 





PATHOLOGICAL and SURGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS on DISEASES of the JOINTS. By 
Sir Bensamin C. Bropir, Bart. F.R.S. Sergeant-Sur- 
geon to the Queen, Surgeon to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
Fifth Edition, (1850,) with alterations and additions. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Of the CAUSES, NATURE, and 
TREATMENT of PALSY and APOPLEXY: of the 
Forms, Seats, Complications, and Morbid Relations of 
Paralytic and Apoplectic Diseases. By James CopLanp, 
M.D. F.R.S.; Author of ‘A Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








An ADDRESS from the CLERGY of 
PRESTON to his Grace the PRESIDENT of the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY, on the subject of the MA- 
NAGEMENT CLAUSES. Edited by W. J. Kennepy, 
M.A. 8vo. 6d. 


London: Loncman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LoneMaAnNs. 


By; 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 





1. 
Cumming’s 


Sporting Adventures in the 
Far Interior of South Africa. 
Next Week, 


Wood-cuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


9 


Sir J. Emerson Tennent's 
Historical View of Christianity 
in Ceylon. 

With Illustrations. 8vo. Nearly ready. 
3. 
Rev. Charles Dodgson’s 


Controversy of Faith : 


or Advice to Candidates for Holy Orders, on the case 
of Gornam vr. Tuer Bisnor or Exerer. 


Post 8vo. 3s. 
4. 
Marryat’s 


History of Pottery & Porcelain, 
In the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries, 
Coloured Plates and Woocseuts, 8vo, 


on 
The Hon. Edmund Phipps's 
Memoir of Robert Plumer Ward, 


With his Correspondenee, Diaries, &c 
On June 1st. 


Esq. 
Portrait. 2 vols. Svo. 

6. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham's 
Handbook of London. 


A Revised Edition, with an Index of Names. 
One volume. Post 8vo. 16s. 


7 
Archdeacon Wilberforce’s 
Sermons on the New Birth 


of Man’s Nature. 


Svo. Ss. 


8. 
Rer. John Penrose’s 
Lives of Sir C. V. Penrose and 
Capt. James Trevenen. 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 
9. 
Dr. Layard’s 
Narrative of his Discoveries 
at Nineveh. 


5th Edition, Plates and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s 


Portraits. 


10. 
Lord Campbell's 
Lives of the Chief Justices of 
England. 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


11. 
Mr. Macfarlane’s 
Travels in Turkey, 
During 1847-8. 


2vols, 8vo, 28s. 
12. 
Radetzky’s 


Campaign in Piedmont, 
the Defence of Temeswar, and the Camp 
of the Ban. From the German. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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